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ADDRESS 

TO THE 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 23rd May, 1842, 



WILLIAM RICHARD HAMILTON, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 

PRESIDENT. 



Gentlemen, 

During the two years which have elapsed since I had the honour 
of addressing you from this chair, the Science of Physical Geography 
has made large and rapid strides, but is still very far from the goal 
to which we all look. Immense tracts of land in every quarter of 
the globe, some even surrounded by populous and comparatively well- 
known districts, still only deserve to be described as terra incognita to 
the geographer, the historian, and the traveller. But still the science 
which we profess to cultivate, and which, we are proud to say, we have 
cultivated not without success for the last ten or twelve years, has 
advanced, is advancing, and promises to advance in an increasing ratio. 
The commercial adventurer, prompted by views of interest ; the travel- 
ler, in pursuit of knowledge ; the politician, seeking to combine his 
projects of ambition with the welfare, well or ill understood, of his own 
country ; the pioneer by land or by water who precedes, and the warrior 
who follows, for conquest or for loss, for fame or for defeat, all equally 
conspire to aid our views ; all imperceptibly add to our stores ; and 
whilst, as in other worldly matters, each individual, each mass of indivi- 
duals, each body corporate is struggling for its own narrow purposes, 
by the happy dispensation of Providence, the whole is brought sooner 
or later into one focus, which, however large and comprehensive in its 
details, will in its turn form but one unit in the further progress the 
human kind is perhaps destined to make towards universal science. 
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I have said that large portions of the surface of our globe are still 
terrce incognitce to us. We must not be surprised at this. I speak of 
regions far distant from European civilization ; but if we look nearer 
home, close even to our own doors, we shall find that we are still very- 
far from our boasted accuracy ; that maps which half a century ago 
were thought, or at least were designated, as nearly perfect, are now 
proved to be utterly fallacious, and in many instances require to be 
recomposed. 

What, then, can we expect beyond approximate certainty for the 
uncivilized portions of the earth ? The seeds, however, are sown ; the 
soil is kindly $ whatever the winds that blow, and from whatever quarter 
the storm threatens, we are sure of an abundant harvest, if we do not 
sleep over our work ; we lack no reapers to bring home the produce ; 
be it ours to house it well, and to do our best in order to spread it 
amongst those who come to receive what we can distribute ; and above 
all, to take care that we separate the wheat from the chaff, and that we 
give only sound and wholesome nourishment to our guests. 

I have said that war, trade, and the spirit of discovery are our princi- 
pal allies in these pursuits. But as they will generally act together, and 
support each the other, so will they at times thwart and counteract one 
another. Sometimes, as formerly in America, so now in China and the 
East, they go hand in hand, and throw back the limits of geographical 
knowledge. At other times too great ardour in the pursuit of it, and a 
■want of prudence in displaying too openly its results, will, by exciting 
jealousies, and leading to acts of violence and outrage, annihilate in one 
moment the labours of months. 

But I must not take up your time in abstract generalizations : we 
deal in matters of fact, and to them we must return ; <and, in compliance 
with former practice, our first attentions are due to the honoured dead. 

Obituary. 

The early and violent death of one of our most distinguished mem- 
bers, Sir Alexander Burnes, who fell a victim by assassination in the 
outbreak at Caboul early in November last, has occupied so many fears, 
and has been a subject of such universal regret, that I should not be 
justified in dwelling upon this event longer than it may be necessary to 
add the expressions of sorrow felt for the loss by The Royal Geo- 
graphical Society ; a body which was amongst the first to stamp upon 
Burnes's career in the pursuit of science the most solid mark of 
approbation in their power to bestow. It is now eight years since this 
valued and lamented officer received the royal premium in these 
rooms from the hands of the present Master- General of the Ordnance, 
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then your president. This proof of your admiration for his talents, and 
of your confidence in what those talents were further capable of bringing 
about, was bestowed for the ardour, zeal, ability, and judgment evinced 
by Sir Alexander Burnes in conducting the first European expedition 
which had ever encountered the stream of the Indus from its mouth to 
its suutce, and also for the exemplification of the same high qualities 
during his journey from the banks of the Indus through Caboul, across 
the Hindu Koosh, by Balk and the Transoxiana, to Bokhara, and into 
Persia. 

During a life of unremitted activity, and most valuable services to the 
East India Company, Sir Alexander Burnes was a second time employed 
to ascend the Indus : on this occasion the river was more accurately 
surveyed by Lieutenant Wood, and a work which may be said to be a 
posthumous publication has recently appeared, which has added very 
materially to our knowledge of the countries adjacent to that river, and 
which will add to the fame of an officer, whom all his countrymen in the 
east and the west had hoped would long have been spared to us for the 
completion of still more important labours. 

Captain Bird Allen, R.N., was one of the victims of the late un- 
fortunate expedition up the Niger, when he had the command of 
the Soudan. He was also a member of our Society, and the last 
volume of our Journal contains a sketch of the eastern coast of Central 
America, compiled by this officer from the notes of Captain N. Owen, 
and the officers of the " Thunder " and " Lark." The survey was pro- 
secuted from Cape Catoche, the N. E. point of Yucatan, 21° 31' N. lat., 
in a southerly direction for 37 miles along the eastern shore of that pe- 
ninsula, including the shores of Spanish Yucatan, and the British settle- 
ment of Honduras ; then in an easterly direction 350 miles to Cape 
Gracias a Uios, comprising part of the coast of Guatemala and Mos- 
quitia; and lastly, again to the south for 250 miles to the Colorado 
river, in lat. 10°47'N., long. 83° 31' W., being the remainder of the 
coast of Mosquitia, and forty-five miles of the coast of Nicaragua. 

The most remarkable geographical feature of this coast, Captain Bird 
Allen observes, is the chain of coral reefs and small islets at an average 
distance of 15 miles from the mainland of Belise, with a clear navigat- 
ing passage within them, from four to eight miles wide ; within this 
natural breakwater ships and boats navigate in all weathers by night 
and day. Its sea boundary is a perpendicular coral wall of very great 
depth. 

We have also to deplore the death of another member of the Society, 
Captain William Cornwallis Symonds, eldest son of Sir William 
Symonds, Surveyor of the Navy, and himself Deputy Surveyor-General 
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of New Zealand. This meritorious young officer was unfortunately 
drowned in November last, by the upsetting of a boat, in which he was 
crossing the Bay of Avito, on a duty of friendly benevolence. An ac- 
count of his first explorations in New Zealand has been read at one of 
our evening meetings, and we were expecting a detailed memoir of his 
labours, together with maps. Captain Symonds was zealous and in- 
defatigable in the pursuit of his duties; and in his death, which is 
a very great and immediate loss to the interest of a rising colony, 
the Society are bereft of an ardent and able co-operator in the cause of 
geographical science. 

Amongst the members whose loss the Society has suffered during the 
last year, is Commander Michael Atwell Slater, R.N., an officer who 
had earned for himself a distinguished reputation in the scientific branch 
of his profession. His peculiar taste for hydrographical pursuits led 
him from the ordinary duties of the service in times of peace ; and in 
1816, five years after he entered the navy, we find him assisting in the 
extensive and well-known surveys of Captain W. H. Smyth, in the 
Mediterranean. After the conclusion of that vast work, an ample field 
was offered to his exertions on the shores of his own country, in conduct- 
ing the survey of the eastern coast of England and Scotland. To this 
service he was appointed by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
previous to 1830, and he surveyed the coasts of Durham, Northumber- 
land, and Scotland, from Hartlepool to Fort William, with a degree of 
accuracy which could not be surpassed. His drawings are remarkable 
for their faithful detail and the neatness of their execution ; and so en- 
tirely was his whole mind devoted to the important duty with which he 
was intrusted, that not only did he spare no personal exertion that 
could forward it, but expended much of his own private resources on 
this laudable object. It was in the midst of such useful labours that 
Commander Slater was cut off in the prime of life, on the 2nd of 
February last, by falling into the sea over the cliff called Holburn Head, 
on the eastern extremity of Scotland. 

Geography has likewise experienced a very severe loss in the un- 
timely death of Dr. Lord, the companion of Burnes and of Wood, 
who had done most valuable service in the course of their navigation up 
the Indus, and who was killed at Parwan, in the last action of our troops 
with Dost Mahommed, on the 2nd of November, 1840. Sir Alexander 
Burnes, in his 'Caboul,' gives two of Dr. Lord's letters from Khoondooz, 
dated December, 1831, which, as he says, cannot be read without 
deep interest, and with a melancholy regret at the death of their ener- 
getic and accomplished writer. 

I shall hereafter have occasion to mention the circumstances under 
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which the cause of geography has lost one of its most ardent followers in 
the person of Dr. Forbes, who had just completed a tour of observation 
amongst the countries watered by the Helmund, in the west of Afghanistan. 

The late distinguished officer of the French marine, and one of her 
most celebrated circumnavigators, Admiral Dumont d'Urville, was 
one of the unfortunate victims of the railway accident which took 
place on the 8th inst. at Meudon. He was President of the Geogra- 
phical Society of France. Captain d'Urville left France on his first 
voyage to the South Seas in 1826, and returned in 1829, having visited 
New Zealand, New Holland, New Guinea, the Carolinas, &c. His 
second voyage was commenced in September, 1837, and he again 
returned to France in 1840, having reached 66° 30' of south lat., in long. 
138° 21'. During this voyage he discovered La Terre Adele and 
Clarie, and he received the honorary distinction of the medal of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris in 1841. 

I regret to have to announce to you the death of General Campana, 
who, by birth a Neapolitan, was the Director of the Austrian Military 
Geographical Institute at Vienna, where he died on the 8th of June 
last year. General Campana was one of our foreign honorary mem- 
bers : it was by this distinguished geographer that the proposition was 
made to the Emperor of Austria to construct a chorographical map of all 
Italy on the scale of 3 lines to 1000 toises, in consequence of which, 
Austrian engineers have commenced their operations in the Papal 
states. 

The Bombay Geographical Society, one of our earliest affiliations, 
have had to deplore the loss of Dr. Heddle, their late Secretary, who 
filled also the same office in the Horticultural Society of that presi- 
dency : this gentleman had made himself eminently useful in the 
organization and general proceedings of both these establishments ; and 
their members have come eagerly forward on the occasion to testify 
their conviction of the superior acquirements, enlightened views, and un- 
wearied exertions, which Dr. Heddle had always evinced in guiding 
and co-operating with their endeavours to extend the boundaries of geo- 
graphical knowledge, and to call forth the. agricultural and commercial 
resources of India. As geographers we are bound more particularly to 
lament the loss of Dr. Heddle, who was always ready to give instructions 
to any one who expressed a wish to contribute papers on geographical 
subjects for the meetings of the Society. 

Russia has lost during this year Mr. Boethling, a young man of very 
promising talents, who had made a geognostic tour into Russian Lapland ; 
Mr. Sokolowsky, author of an elementary treatise on Geography for the 
Military Schools (3 vols. 8vo. 1839-41) ; and Mr. Bienimann, author of 
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a Geographical Notice on the Governments of Esthonia, Livonia, and 
Courland. 

Progress op Geographt. 

England. — The maritime surveys of the coasts and islands of Great 
Britain, and of her foreign possessions, are still carried on with the same 
zeal and talent which have ever characterized this department, as well 
as every other,, of our naval service. 

The following are those which especially invite our notice : — 

1 . Captain Bullock, of H. M. S. Fearless, having completed the survey 
of the river Thames from London Bridge to the Nore, on such a scale 
that all future changes in the banks will be detected, is now employed in 
the mouth of the river, and is uniting his own work with the Survey of 
the North Sea. 

2. Captain Washington, of H. M. S. Shearwater, whose energies and 
devotion to the cause of geography almost all who hear me have for 
several years witnessed and admired within these walls, has been for the 
last year employed in carrying on the survey of the North Sea between 
the lat. of 52° 10' and the Dutch and Belgic coasts, a large portion of 
which had been completed by the late Captain Hewitt, and published 
by the Board of Admiralty. In order to. accelerate the completion of 
this great undertaking Captain Washington has the command of a 
steam-vessel and an accompanying tender, both well adapted to the 
service. 

3. On the north coast of Scotland the more easterly parts of the sur- 
vey had been nearly finished, and the party had reached Thurso, when, 
on the death of Commander Slater, the highly skilful and zealous con- 
ductor of the survey, Lieutenant Otter, who had been some time under 
his orders, was appointed to continue the service. 

4. The survey of the west of Scotland has already advanced north- 
ward from the Sol way Firth to the Firth of Clyde ; and it will probably 
be completed in the ensuing season. 

5. Mr. George Thomas, of H. M. S. Mastiff, is still engaged on the 
survey of the Shetland and Orkney Islands : the shortness of the season 
and the severity of the weather in that climate make a very rapid ad- 
vance quite impracticable. 

6. Commander Sherringham, of H. M. S. Sylvia, having last year 
finished a very minute chart, on a large scale, of Spithead, is now ex- 
tending his work to St. Helen's and the Owers. 

7. The Irish Channel has long been very imperfectly explored. A 
survey of this sea, under the direction of Captain Beechey, of H. M. S. 
Lucifer, and which has already made considerable progress, will greatly 
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increase the confidence of those by whom it is navigated, and will ulti- 
mately, by the judicious use of its soundings, enable the mariner to tra- 
verse it with nearly equal security at night, or in a fog, as by day- 
light. 

8. The east coast of Ireland from Donegal Bay to Dublin Bay, surveyed 
by the late Commander Mudge, has been published, and Commander 
Frazer is now proceeding southward towards Wexford, after examining 
that dangerous series of rocks, which almost denied access to this most 
vital part of Her Majesty's dominions. 

9. The survey of the Shannon, having been completed from Limerick 
to Fergus Bay, is now, under the direction of Lieutenant Wolfe, rapidly 
advancing towards the entrance of that river. 

10. Commanders Graves and Brock, of H. M. ships Beacon and Mag- 
pie, have thoroughly examined the western shores of Asia Minor. 
Deep and wide gulfs, little visited since the days of Athenian 
supremacy or Roman conquest in those seas, have been charted ; and 
numerous citiaa on those classic shores have been rescued from oblivion 
by their labours. Captain Graves is now about to undertake the survey 
of the coasts of Crete and Cyprus : when these are completed he will 
proceed to the shores of Syria and Palestine, and if an opportunity 
offers he has been instructed to carry a set of chronometers to the 
temple of Jerusalem. 

11. The river St. Lawrence from Montreal to the island of Anticosti, 
and the northern shore of the gulf of that name, through the strait 
of Belleisle, have been surveyed by Captain Bayfield in the hired vessel 
Gulnare. This indefatigable officer has since been employed upon the 
southern shore of the gulf, along the coast of New Brunswick ; and 
he is now surveying that of Prince Edward's Island. 

12. Commander Barnett and Mr. Lawrence, of H. M. ships Thunder 
and Luck, have been for some years engaged, alternately according to the 
season, along the coast of Mexico and among the Bahama islands. The 
details of these last were till recently quite unknown, and their longitude, 
in some places, erroneous by a whole degree. The minute examination 
of the many dangerous shoals, and bays, and coral banks, which are found 
in these seas, has been followed by real benefit : Commander Barnett 
will now press forward into the Gulf of Mexico ; he has already laid down 
some dangerous reefs off the coast of Campechtj. 

13. Captain Belcher and Commander Hellett, of H. M. ships Sulphur 
and Starling, having laboured for four or five years on the west coast of 
America, were returning home by China ; but, being detained on the 
Chinese coast in consequence of the war, their enterprising activity as 
seamen, and their skill as pilots, have been of the utmost service during 
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the operations of Her Majesty's land and sea forces engaged in that 
part of the globe. The Sulphur, being nearly worn out in the service, 
is now on her way home ; but the Starling is so useful an addition to 
the fleet on an imperfectly known coast, that the Admiral has determined 
to retain her under his command. 

14. Much of the hitherto unknown north-west coast of Australia has 
been recently explored by Captain Wickham, of H. M. S. Beagle, and, 
since that able officer was obliged to invalid and come home, Lieutenant 
Stoke, who was appointed as acting Commander in his absence, has dis- 
covered some navigable rivers emptying themselves into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria : we hope soon to receive further details of this very inte- 
resting fact. The survey in those seas will be continued by Captain 
Blackwood and Mr. Yule, of H. M. ships Fly and Bramble, which have 
lately left our shores : their main objects will be the examination of the 
great barrier reef, which extends from 25° south lat. to Torres Strait, 
the survey of the passage through that strait, and the extension of their 
researches along the south coast of New Guinea and the Louisiade. 

15. The Falkland Islands were partially examined by Captain 
FitzRoy in 1834 ; and since in more detail by Lieutenant Robinson of 
the Arrow: but this officer having been obliged from ill health to relin- 
quish the survey, the continuation of it has been made over to Com- 
mander Sulivan, of H. M. S. Philomel. 

16. Captain Vidal, having returned from the examination of the 
ground near the Azores, where it was suspected that shoals might have 
been formed by the recent earthquake, is now about to proceed to the 
survey of the central group of those islands. 

Besides these important maritime surveys, which during the last twelve 
months have occupied much of the attention of the Hydrographic Office 
of the Admiralty, this active institution has engraved and published 105 
charts of various parts of the globe, exclusive offour of our own seas and 
inland waters. 

Copies of all these works are deposited, by the liberality of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in the ■ collection of maps and 
charts belonging to this Society, where they are at all times open to the 
inspection of the members, and of all others who may wish to consult 
them. 

Ordnance Surveys. — The latest account we have of the progress of 
the great ordnance map of England is up to the 31st of March: at 
that time all to the south of a line drawn east and west through Leeds 
had been published, with the exception of three sheets then in the 
hands of the engravers. The surveying is going on in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, a part of which counties, together with Westmoreland, Cum- 
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berland, Durham, and Northumberland, were all that remained to com- 
plete the survey of England. The six northern counties of England, 
together with Scotland, will be on a scale of 6 inches to the mile. 
Towns having a population exceeding 4000 souls are laid down on a 
scale of 5 feet for a mile. 

Of the Irish survey all the counties have been published except seven, 
four of which are in the hands of the engraver. Of 1 15 Irish cities and 
towns, 14 have been surveyed on a scale of 5 feet to a mile, 22 upon 
smaller scales, and 19 plans of towns have not yet been received. Of 
the large town maps of Ireland one sheet only has yet been published — 
viz., the Castle Sheet, Dublin. 

The Ordnance geological maps of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer- 
set, are completed ; and an 8vo. volume, containing a report of the 
geological structure of the same district, with a detailed account of its 
economic geology, was published by order of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury. Another 8vo. volume, describing its 
organic remains, has also appeared under the same authority. The 
Ordnance geological survey of Great Britain is now engaged on the 
district comprising South Wales, Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Glou- 
cestershire, and East Somerset. The maps of these districts are in a 
forward slate, and when published will be accompanied by special 
reports. The importance of the undertaking, both in a scientific and 
economic point of view, is too self-evident for me to dwell upon it ; and, 
confided as it is to so experienced a geologist as Sir H. T. de la Beche, 
we are justified in reposing a most perfect confidence on the veracity 
of its details. 

Russia. — In 1828 the Russian government directed that a survey of 
the coasts of the Baltic within its territories, worthy of the advanced state 
of the science of geodesy, should be undertaken. Similar operations had 
previous to that time been carried into effect on their respective coasts by 
the governments of Sweden, Prussia, and Denmark. It was resolved to 
begin by measuring a chain of triangles along the Russian coast, and 
over the islands in the Gulf of Finland, for the purpose of determining a 
number of points, and then to fill up the outline by soundings and other 
nautical operations. The observations were to be adjusted to the accu- 
rate trigonometrical operations of Generals Schubert and Tenner, and to 
the meridian measurement of Struve, wherever these reached the coast. 

The trigonometrical and astronomical operations were begun in 
1829, and completed in 1838. One basis was measured at Revel and 
another at Aland in Finland. Upwards of 600 points were trigonome- 
trically determined, and for greater accuracy the elevation of the pole 
and azimuths were taken by observation at ten points. Theodolites by 
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Ertel were used in measuring angles, and a twelve-inch universal instru- 
ment, by the same master, was employed in the astronomical observa- 
tions. The triangulation is connected at one extremity across the Aland 
Haaf with the trigonometrical measurement of Professor Cronstrandt in 
Sweden, and is linked to the operations of Bessel in Prussia through the 
medium of General Tenner's measurement in Courland. The chronome- 
trical expedition of Lieutenant- General Schubert in the Baltic in 1833 
(Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. VI. p. 413) was insti- 
tuted with a view to contribute greater accuracy to these operations. 

These preliminary labours having been completed, the detailed survey 
of the coast of Finland was commenced in 1833. Row-boats were 
employed to take the soundings within the reefs and 10 versts seawards ; 
and to ensure accuracy the surface of the sea was divided into squares 
having a verst to each side by means of flag- buoys, the exact positions of 
which were ascertained by trigonometrical observation. Four or five 
brigs and schooners were placed at the disposal of Captain Reinecke, who 
commanded the expedition, for the purpose of taking the soundings at 
greater distances from the coast. By these means the soundings were 
taken in summer with as much accuracy as has been attained at 
Cronstadt and Revel in winter by drawing lines on the ice and sinking 
the lead at intervals along them. The survey of the Gulf of Finland from 
St. Petersburg to Hongoudd is completed, and the charts (on a scale of 
1 inch to 400 yards) are in the course of preparation ; some are already 
in the hands of the engraver. 

Operations were commenced in the Gulf of Riga in the spring of 1840. 
The expedition to which this part of the task has been allotted is at 
present engaged upon the passage into the gulf between Swalferort and 
the coast of Courland. A steam-boat has been placed at the disposal of 
Baron Wrangell, who commands the expedition, with a view to ensure 
greater accuracy in taking soundings at a distance from the coast; and 
lofty signal-posts have been erected on shore for the purpose of determin- 
ing with precision at all times the position of the steamer. As this 
coast affords no shelter from storms to ships or boats, the nautical part 
of the operations is exposed to many hazards and difficulties, which will 
call into exercise all the approved perseverance, skill, and zeal of the 
chief and of the officers under him. Baron Wrangell is already known 
to the scientific world as Struve's assistant in his meridian measurement. 

Amongst other hydrographical works in progress under the direction 
of the Imperial government, an atlas of the coasts of the Black Sea is 
being engraved : the materials have been collected during a series of 
years by Captain Marganard and other naval officers, by direction of 
Admiral Greig. 
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In the autumn of 1S39 two Russian miners, Kowolewsky and 
Gerngross, were sent to Bokhara, at the Khan's request, to search 
for useful minerals in his territory. On reaching the sea of Aral they 
were obliged to return to Orenburg on account of the relations then 
existing between Russia and Bokhara. In the summer of 1841 the 
Russian government despatched a second mission, at the head of which 
was placed Butenieff, superintendent of mines. He was accompanied by 
Bogolowsky, who also held an appointment in the mining service, and the 
naturalist Zehman. According to the most recent intelligence, Butenieff 
was still at Bokhara ; Bogolowsky and Zehman, under the protection of 
the government of Bokhara, had reached Samarcand, and penetrated 
from that city into the Alpine country beyond. On this excursion they 
have discovered veins of coal. 

In the beginning of 1840 the Russian Government dispatched Dr. 
Schrenk to the Altai to inquire into the natural history of that tract of 
country. On his journey Dr. Schrenk made several geognostic observa- 
tions, the most important of which relate to the island-hill Araltiiabe, 
in the lake Alakuli, between Semipalatinsk and Tchugutchak or Tarba- 
gatai. This hill has hitherto been assumed to be of volcanic origin, and 
Asiatic travellers have even pretended to have seen flames proceed from 
its summit. Schrenk however visited the island, and found that it con- 
sisted of granite and clay-slate (Thonschiefer). 

The geognostic observations of Dr. Ruprechtin the peninsula of Kanin 
are interesting. They prove that the same formations which extend over 
a wide space in North-west and Central Russia predominate there also. 
Ruprecht brought from the Indega, the Tsheskaja-Gaba, and some other 
localities, petrifactions of the mountain-limestone (Bergkalk) and Jura- 
limestone in good preservation. In the peninsula of Kanin the moun- 
tain-limestone is found in contact with rocks, the constituent parts of 
which are crystalline. 

The measures adopted by the Academy of St. Petersburg, for insti- 
tuting exact observations on the temperature of the frozen soil at dif- 
ferent depths in the well at Jakutzk, the details of which were com- 
municated in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (Vol. VIII. 
p. 401), were frustrated by the removal of Mr. Schergin from that place, 
and his subsequent death. It has now been resolved to fit out an ex- 
pedition for the express purpose of conducting these observations, and 
examining at the same time the natural history of the most northern 
district of Siberia, the peninsula between the rivers Pjassida and Cha- 
tanga. This region has only once been visited by men of scientific 
acquirements, and that more than 100 years ago, by naval officers under 
the Empress Anne, of whose reports some extracts alone have been 
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published. Since their time no one has visited the Pjassida or 
Chatanga, or even penetrated to the north of Turuchansk, except the 
student Sujew, sent by Pallas to navigate the Jenissei to the sea, who 
turned back before he had fully accomplished his mission. The im- 
portance of a journey in that imperfectly known country had for some 
time engaged the attention -of the Academy, but ' it was necessary to 
procure information from Turuchansk before any arrangements could be 
made. The observations on the well at Jakutzk were postponed until 
this preliminary information should be obtained, under an impression 
that it would be advisable to intrust the two investigations to the same 
expedition. 

The result of the inquiries forwarded to Turuchansk, which was re- 
ceived in the course of last summer, clearly showed that it is all but 
impossible for a numerous party to traverse the regions between the 
Chatanga and Pjassida, and penetrate to the sea-coast, in summer ; and 
that even for a small party the difficulties are such as can only be over- 
come by great capacity for the endurance of continuous toil, both of 
mind and body. It is evident that with these qualifications must be com- 
bined extensive and varied information, and a keen interest in the pro- 
motion of science, to ensure results of sufficient value to repay the cost 
and labour of the expedition. All these qualities the Imperial Academy 
has found united in Professor von Middendorff, of the University of Kiew, 
the companion of Professor Baer on his journey to Lapland, who 
readily undertook the expedition. The plan presented by the Academy 
has received the sanction both of the Emperor and the ministers ; and 
although the professional engagements of Middendorff have rendered 
some delay inevitable, he is expected to be in St. Petersburg in the 
course of the summer, and hopes are entertained that he will be able to 
reach Turuchansk or Jakutzk before the end of next winter. 

The objects of the expedition are : — I. To collect information re- 
specting the statistics, ethnography, and natural history of the country 
between the Pjassida and Chatanga ; to reach the coast at one point at 
least ; and to remain there some, time for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the marine productions at a central point on the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean. — II. To investigate the phenomena of the tem- 
perature of the ground-ice penetrated by the well at Jakutzk ; to collect 
information from other districts respecting the extent, thickness, and 
formation of the ground-ice of Siberia ; to measure the degrees of warmth 
to which the soil above the ground-ice is raised in summer by the sun, 
and the water deposited from the atmosphere ; to determine the vege- 
tation developed by means of this warmth ; to examine the relations 
existing between springs and the ground-ice ; and, in short, to contribute 
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as much as he can to complete our knowledge of the ground-ice, and 
throughout the journey to give instructions to competent persons how to 
make observations in districts which the traveller is unable to visit in 
person. The journey is expected to occupy three years ; the details of 
the plan are left to be modified by Professor von Middendorff as local 
circumstances shall render necessary. He will sink a number of ther- 
mometers at different depths in the side of the wells, at the close 
of winter ; during the summer he will either sail down the Lena or 
proceed to Ochotsk, leaving behind him an instructed observer, whose 
observations he will check on his return. Whether the excursion to 
Jakutzk or that to the Chatanga be the first undertaken will be 
decided in Siberia. 

It would be out of place to notice here the ulterior objects of this 
expedition. It ought, however, to be mentioned that a journey to the 
northern regions of Western Siberia will be commenced at the same 
time under the command of M. Sjogen, a member of the Academy, the 
chief object of which is to collect ethnographical and philological 
information, but which will not omit to procure intelligence respecting 
the ground-ice. Both expeditions will make a point of directing the 
attention of intelligent persons to the most important questions bear- 
ing upon the phenomenon of ground-ice, with a view to procure 
information from them either during the course of the journey or at 
some later period. Instructions how to make the necessary observa- 
tions have been circulated already, and will be more widely dispersed 
by the travellers. 

In his widely-extended efforts to classify, and bring into comparison 
with our well-known deposits in this part of Europe, the strata of 
European Russia, Mr. Murchison, President of the Geological Society, 
has, by his own labours and those of his companions, Count Keyserling 
and M. de Verneuil, been able to contribute several data on the physical 
geography of that country, which will serve to modify certain pre- 
conceived views. Count Keyserling has determined by barometrical 
observations the relative altitudes of more than 100 places in the 
interior of Russia in Europe, varying from 150 to 1000 feet above 
the level of the Baltic. A broad and comparatively elevated zone, of 
an average height of about 600 feet, with summits reaching to 900 and 
1000 feet, extends from Livonia to Koursk, and dies away to the S.E. 
beyond Voroneje. It is the southern portion of this plateau which Mr. 
Murchison and his friends unexpectedly discovered to constitute a dome 
of very ancient stratified deposits, separating Western Russia into two 
very distinct mineralogical north and south basins. 

The previous journey of Mr. Murchison to the northern governments 
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of Russia and to the White Sea had shown that the old yet prevalent 
idea of the Waldai hills (between St. Petersburg and Moscow) being con- 
nected by a line of high lands with the Ural Mountains, i. e. by the 
supposed " Great Ourall " of the learned Henry Miiller, is a baseless 
hypothesis ; for the higher grounds in Vologda, &c, which never exceed 
600 feet, trend to the N. E., and not eastwards towards the Ural, whilst 
the watershed between the N. and S. flowing streams, united by the 
famous line of canal projected by Peter the Great, is occupied by marshes, 
and has in no respect the character of a continuous ridge. 

Of the Ural Mountains, in examining which Mr. Murchison spent 
three months, he will shortly communicate to the Society some remarks 
explanatory, in great part, of a beautiful map of the S. Ural, prepared 
for his use by General Perowski in pursuance of the orders of His Im- 
perial Majesty. This memoir and map, accompanied by a dissertation by 
M. Khanikoff, will serve to explain many physical features of a tract 
which, occupied by Bashkirs, and containing little mineral wealth in 
comparison with N. Ural, has been less examined by competent geo- 
graphers. 

Baron Meyendorff, brother to the author of the * Voyage to Bucharia,' 
has written a geographical memoir on European Russia, which, together 
with a map, has been presented to the French Academy of Sciences. 

Aleoutean Islands. — If the few natives of these distant islands seem, 
at first sight, to possess but little interest for us, nevertheless, as mem- 
bers of the great human family whose history is now engaging so much 
attention, the knowledge of their language, superstitions, and manners 
may throw considerable light upon the origin of tribes, their communi- 
cations, their dispersions, &c. Mr. P. John VenaiminofF, a Russo- 
American, who has spent ten years in the Fox Islands, has published 
a grammar of the Aleoutean language, and a description in Russian of 
the people ; some account of which will be found in the ' Bulletin de la 
SocitJte de Geographie' of Paris. 

I have been anxious to enter more at length into the details of these 
geographical expeditions to Russia, because they relate to parts of the 
world amongst the least known to those who hear me, because the objects 
to which they are directed are highly interesting to the physical geo- 
grapher, and because they reflect honour on the enlightened and spirited 
Government by whom they are promoted. M. Beguly, a learned Hun- 
garian, who has travelled through Lapland, Finland, and Esthland, for 
the purpose of comparing the Magyar language with the Finnish dia- 
lects, is at present at St. Petersburg, and contemplates an expedition to 
the northern Ural in the course of the summer, in order to make him- 
self acquainted with the language of the Woguls and Ostiaks. 
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Admiral Krusenstern, one of the most celebrated modern circum- 
navigators, has lately sent to us from St. Petersburgh a faithful tran- 
script, made at his own expense, of the Parma Portulano, or Mappe 
Monde, executed in 1367, by the Pizzigani, Venetian geographers of the- 
fourteenth century. 

Nethei-lands. — The British Government have presented to the Baron 
G. A. Tindal a valuable gold chronometer, in acknowledgment of the 
services rendered by that officer whilst collecting materials for a chart of 
the North Sea, as far as regards the coasts of the Netherlands. 

Of the constant changes which are imperceptibly taking place on the 
surface of the earth, and the modifications of local climate which are 
produced by those changes, all are not the works of nature. The labours 
of man, by clearing forests, draining marshes, cultivating hitherto 
sterile regions, &c, may be numbered among the causes of consider- 
able changes of this description. An undertaking of this kind, and one 
of very great importance, is the desiccation of the lake of Haerlem in 
Holland. This gigantic work is at this moment in active operation ; and, 
however great may be its advantages in an agricultural and commercial 
point of view, there can be but little doubt that the sudden exhaustion of 
a surface of about 200 square miles of water will influence the climate 
and atmospheric moisture of the surrounding country. 

Belgium. — Amongst the exertions made by the Government of His 
Majesty the King of Belgium for the promotion of geography, we may 
enumerate, in the first place, a scientific expedition under M. A. 
Ghiesbreght into the southern regions of Mexico. Another under the 
direction of Messrs. Linden and Finch into Brazil, to the banks of the 
Orinoco, and in the provinces of Yucatan and Tabasco. 

A Belgian company under the auspices of the Government have also 
sent an expedition under Colonel de Puydtto explore a part of Vera Paz. 
This company, whatever may be its principal object, has not been un- 
mindful of science, as amongst its explorers are artists, botanists, zoolo- 
gists, geologists, and geographers. The expedition is now engaged in 
the exploration of the environs of Lake Izabal, or Gulf de Duke. 

At Brussels the geographical establishment of that zealous and inde- 
fatigable promoter of geographical knowledge, M. Vandermaelen, one of 
our foreign honorary members, continues to publish a variety of important 
works on the geography, topography, and statistics of Belgium and other 
parts of the world. His topographical map of Belgium, in 25 sheets, on 
the scale of T ^ T T , of which four sheets have already appeared, has gained 
him a gold medal from the Committee of National Industry. He lias also 
published a very valuable mining and mineralogical map of his own 
country, and other works far too numerous to be here specified. 
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Germany, #c. — In Saxony tlie great topographical survey toy that 
Government, which was completed in 1825, continues to receive, from 
time to time, such corrections as are rendered necessary by local changes. 
The great cadastral map also of Saxony, commenced in 1834, was com- 
pleted in 1841. 

M. J. G. Wiemann has been for several years engaged in the compi- 
lation of a very important map for physical geography.' This is a map 
of the heights in Saxony. The first section will embrace the country 
round Dresden, between 31° 5' and 31° 40' long. E. of Ferro, and 
from about 50° 33' to 51° 20' N. lat. The heights will be given 
in two divisions, right and left of the Elbe; and they will be laid 
down with their natural bearings, according to the double scale of 
longitudes used in the National Atlas of Saxony. Their forms and 
slopes will be precisely indicated, giving the exact character of the 
range, and showing the terrace-like distribution of its various ridges, suc- 
ceeding each other from the principal valley to the highest crest ; and the 
gradual fall of these ridges in an eastern and western direction will be 
seen at a glance. The sources of the principal rivers in the mountain- 
chains, as well as the towns and villages, will also be marked. 

Germany. — Amongst a variety of publications on geographical sub- 
jects which daily make their appearance on the Continent, I beg leave 
especially to call your attention to a geographical journal, announced by 
Dr. Ludde of Magdeburg, and of which he has transmitted to us the first 
three numbers. 

A trigonometrical map of Hanover, by Captain Papen, has been pub- 
lished in 63 sheets, on a scale of one inch to three geographical miles. 

During the last year were published by the Austrian quarter-master 
general's department the concluding sheets, viz. 22, 23, 26, 27, and 
30, of the special map of Styria and Illyria (Mr. Goeth has also 
published a description of Styria), on a scale of tttWt- A reduction of 
this map in 4 sheets, on a scale of yoVinr* is advancing, and will pro- 
bably be ready by the middle of next month. The surveys of Moravia, 
Hungary, and Bohemia are also in progress. The triangulation of 
Hungary was made in 1840, from the river Theis to the river Maros, 
and towards the frontier of Transylvania; when 46 triangles of the 
first order were laid down on a base of 4623 klafter of Vienna, and 
measured with an instrument constructed for the purpose on the method 
of Delambre, but improved. At one of these bases the necessary astro- 
nomical operations were commenced. In 1841 two chains of triangles 
were carried on to the frontier of Transylvania, and 50 triangles of the 
first order were obtained in the direction from St. Anne in Hungary 
towards Hermannstadt in Transylvania, where verifications were made by 
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fresh astronomical observations. Similar triangulations will be carried 
over the whole, of Transylvania. "With the consent of the courts of 
Rome, Florence, and Lucca, a triangulation from the river Po through 
the Roman State has been executed since last May, and carried 
on to Rome. This triangulation will be continued to Naples, and will 
be completed, as well as the survey of the Roman State, this summer, 
after which the survey of Tuscany and Lucca will be undertaken, and 
a junction effected with the very well observed triangles of the Padre 
Inghirami in Tuscany, and the triangles of the first order by the 
Austrian officers in Lucca, in 1817. These operations will form the basis 
of a general map of the whole of Italy, on the scale of jWtr¥Tr> which 
will form the continuation of the general map, already published, of 
the Lombardo-Venetic kingdom, in four sheets. I may also mention a 
travelling map of roads and mountains for Austria, Salzburg, Carinthia, 
Styria, and the Tyrol, to Munich ; including the Austrian Alps and high 
lands of Bavaria, in two sheets, by Schultz; a map of the Schneeberg 
and the Raxalps with their environs ; a chart of the Austrian military 
frontier, by Pokorny, in six sheets ; and more especially six sheets, which 
have recently appeared, of the environs of Vienna and Baaden ; XI. and 
XII. of which contain the former city. This map is executed in a peculiar 
manner. It is a lithograph, in which the details are done with chemical 
ink, and the mountains with the chemical chalk upon the granulated 
stone, the colours being impressed from stone plates. Schmidt has 
published a topographical and statistical account of Austria. 

Count Karaczay, one of our foreign corresponding members, has sent 
to the Society a manuscript map of Albania, much more correct than 
any yet published, accompanied by an inedited memoir on the geography 
and productions of that country. This will be published in the Society's 
Journal. 

Mr. Jos. Russegger (of the Austrian mining department) has pub- 
lished the first volume of his Travels in Egypt, Syria, Greece, Sicily, 
Germany, Belgium, England, &c. This is considered a classical work, 
both as regards extent of knowledge, particularly in a geological point 
of view, and sound and clear perceptions. 

France. — The charts of the coasts of France, under the direction of 
the De"p<jt de la Marine, are proceeding towards thebr completion. The 
importance of these charts, not only to the French nation, but to all who 
navigate along their shores, need not be insisted upon ; but amongst many 
other happy results of this great hydrographic survey, it may be observed 
that M. Meunier has recently discovered and pointed out the existence 
of dangerous currents running towards the land off the mouths of the 
Rhone, on the shallows in the neighbourhood of which vessels are fre* 
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quently •wrecked. In beating up against an east wind, vessels ought, 
M. Meunier observes, to keep well in the blue water, quite out of the 
ripple of the waters, and the shallows. 

The grand triangulation of the new map of France, under the direc- 
tion of General Pelet of the Depot de la Guerre, will soon be brought to 
a termination. The secondary triangulation has received considerable 
extension, and the topographical details have been greatly multiplied. 
The sixth livraison of the new map, consisting of eight sheets, has lately 
appeared. 

A departmental atlas of Prance, on a large scale, is in progress. Tt 
is to be beautifully engraved on steel. 

We have just received from General Pelet the autograph maps of the 
Departments " de la Seine Inferieure," " de l'Oise," and " de la Seine et 
Marne :" also the maps of the provinces of Oran, Algiers, and Constan- 
tina. In reference to these last I may observe to you, on the autho- 
rity of Colonel Lapie, Chef de la Section Topographique du De"put Ge- 
neral de la Guerre, that the maps of the French conquests on the coast 
of Africa will shortly be followed by others, corrected by new routes and 
later observations : we must not be surprised at this, when we learn 
that, previously to the occupation of these districts by the French forces, 
nearly the only authorities accessible for geographical notice were the 
very imperfect maps and descriptions in Shaw's Travels, and the 
Roman Itineraries. 

Colonel Lapie has also enriched our library with a map of the regency 
of Tunis, on the scale of ^wj-, compiled from the notes and routes of 
Messrs. Falbe and Prisot, — another of a part of Servia and Upper 
Albania, being u-oo-.Vtnrj the result of M. Viquernel's two geological 
journeys in 1838 and 1839; he has sent us also his map of Turkey in 
Asia, and Persia, on a scale of -3-, xoF.-o-ro- This map, on which Colonel 
Lapie has been employed for many years, is intended to illustrate both 
the archaeological travels of M. Tessier, and a large work on the botany 
of the East by the Comte Jaubert. In the engraved copies Colonel 
Lapie has only traced the routes of M. Tessier, and of the various 
botanists who have visited the country ; but on one of the copies which 
he is about to address to the Society he proposes to indicate certain 
useful directions for those who wish to complete the physical geography 
of Hither Asia, In the mean time Colonel Lapie is occupied on a map 
of Turkey in Asia, and Persia, on a scale of Tl¥ o-^to-, and on another 
of Turkey in Europe. 

M. le Comte Jaubert is printing a narrative of the Travels of the 
late Aucher Eloy in Asiatic Turkey and Persia. This zealous botanist 
died at Ispahan in 1838, having brought to this unfortunate conclusion 
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his fourth journey undertaken in the pursuit of science in that part of 
the world since 1830. 

Messrs. Flandrier and Conte have returned from an archaeological 
and geographical tour in Persia, during which they collected many 
very interesting details on Persepolis, and various other ancient sites. 
Amongst the Routes or Itineraries they have brought home are those 
from Amaret to Kingevar by Ourradgird and Nahavand, from Tabriz to 
Baghdad by Ouroumiah, Saoulboulat, Scheher, Banah, Suleimanih, and 
Kifri ; also from Djezireh to Diarbekir by the right bank of the Tigris. 

M. Daussy, director of the hydrographic department in France, has 
added four new charts of his Atlas of the Indian Seas to the thirty-two 
already published. This officer is also engaged on another series of charts 
and maps for the same part of the world, but on a larger scale j some 
parts of this latter work have already made their appearance. 

The charts composed from the observations of the Astrolabe and 
Zelee are in the hands of the engraver. 

Indeed the activity of the department under the direction of M. 
Daussy has been so great that we cannot attempt to enumerate all the 
charts it has published ; we may mention, however, that the Scientific 
Commission of the North, composed of a number of the most learned 
men in the various departments of science, is publishing under its 
auspices the relation of the voyages undertaken under its direction, 
together with a magnificent atlas. The voyages are in Scandinavia, 
Lapland, Spitzbergen, and the Feroe Islands ; the observations are 
astronomical, hydrographical, botanical, meteorological, magnetical, 
geological and mineralogical, physico-geographical, zoological, statis- 
tical, historical, and mythological ; and from the well-known ability of 
the gentlemen to whom the different departments of the expedition 
have been* confided, we confidently anticipate a very important and 
highly valuable work. 

A new and very useful work, called a Prototype Geography of France, 
is also announced by Colonel Denaix, a gentleman well known by his 
former valuable geographical labours. This is said to be a succinct 
resume of Colonel Denaix' exposition of the laws of the co-relation of 
forms : it further classifies the various orders of streams and moun- 
tains, with the several ridge-lines of the latter. From these elements 
he determines the actual extent and exact configuration of the several 
departments, so that the enunciation of any fact immediately suggests 
to the mind, the relation which it bears to the whole system. In addi- 
tion to this, Colonel Denaix is about to publish the last part but one of 
his political and historical atlas of France. 

Switzerland. — The grand survey of Switzerland is going on steadily 
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under the direction of Colonel Dufour. It is to be in 25 sheets, on a 
scale of xs-.Wfj an d -will he engraved on half that scale. Some of the 
cantons have, however, their own maps separately engraved on the larger 
scale. The portion of this highland district already surveyed are the 
Bernese Jura, Argovia, Thurgau, Neuchatel, Vaud, a part of Fribourg, 
Geneva, the S.W. portion of the Bernese Alps, and the western half of 
the Valois. The drawing of the Alps of Berne between the Gemmi and 
the lake of Geneva is said to he of great beauty. 

Spain. — In Spain a special commission has been formed for the 
construction of a new map of the kingdom, with the materials already 
collected, but dispersed amongst the various establishments of civil 
and military engineers, the hydrographical depot, and the department 
of roads, canals, bridges, &c. The chief object of this map will be to 
make the territorial division of the provinces conformable to the late 
enactments of the Cortes. 

An enlarged and corrected edition of the Geographical, Statistical, and 
Historical Dictionary of Spain, published by Migrano in 1826-1829, is 
preparing by Don Parval Madoz. 

We have also from the Madrid press, during the last year, maps of 
the west coast of Africa from Cape Bojador to Cape Verga, comprising 
the Cape de Verde islands ; one of the Straits of Carimata, between the 
islands of Billiton and Borneo ; of a part of the Gulf of Guinea, from 
the River Benin to the Cape Lope Gonzalos, with the islands of Fernando 
Po, Principe, St. Thomas, and Annobon. A map of Puerto Rico i 
also in the hands of the engraver ; and we may shortly expect from the 
same quarter a map of the coast of Africa from Fremecen to Bugia, in- 
cluding the coast of Spain from Aguilas inMurcia to Deniain Valencia, 
with parts of the islands of Hiza and La Formentara ; and likewise a 
chart of the south coast of Africa from the 24th to the 40th degree of 
S. latitude, and from the 11th to the 46th degree of longitude east 
of Cadiz. 

Portugal. — Don Diego Kopka, professor of astronomy at the Poly- 
technic Academy of Oporto, is engaged in publishing the works of Don 
Joa8 de Castro, which will contain his two nautical Diaries, from Lisbon 
to Goa, and from Goa to Dio ; the last may be called a Survey of the 
coast between the two places. We may expect also shortly to have from 
the same hands a more authentic transcript than has hitherto appeared 
of the Livro de Duarte Barbosa, containing full details of the state of 
Portuguese discovery and commerce in Eastern Africa and in Asia, pre- 
vious to the year 1521. 

A map of the course of the Doufo from the Spanish frontier to the 
sea is in the course of preparation, on the scale of one Portuguese league 
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to four inches English. It will be accompanied by a map of the sur- 
rounding wine-district on the same scale. A map of the Algarve pro- 
vinces has just been published at Lisbon by Sr. Baptista Lopez. 

Viscount de Santavem, one of our foreign corresponding members, has 
published an atlas of facsimiles of ancient maps of Africa, in order to 
elucidate by the most authentic documents the priority of the discovery 
of the Portuguese on the western coast of Africa beyond Cape Bojador. 
Of this interesting atlas the Viscount has obligingly promised us a copy. 
He is engaged in the publication of a coloured copy of the Mappe Monde 
attributed to Sauerte. The description of Guinea by Andre Alvarez 
d'Almanda in 1594, of which only an extract had been previously 
published, has been brought out at Oporto. 

The Academy of Lisbon has published the second volume of the Travels 
of Ibn Batuta; and under its auspices will now appear a reprint of a 
most rare book, the Account of the Discovery of Florida, written in Por- 
tuguese in'the year 1557; as also another volume of Noticias para a 
Historia e Geographia das Nacias Ultramarinas, &c, containing the 
labours of the Portuguese and Spaniards for determining the limits of 
their respective possessions in America. 

Naples. — The great military and topographical map of the kingdom 
of Naples, laid down geometrically on the scale of TT ,Vrnr> and published 
on the scale of one-fourth, or -BTr.Vinrj is making a rapid progress under 
the able direction of Colonel Ferdinando Visconti. In the year 1840 
the triangulation of the first order in the course of this service was car- 
ried along the Calabrias, and the north coast of Sicily, as far as Palermo 
and to Sciacca. In 1841 the same triangulation was carried along the 
parallel of Naples, for the purpose of measuring an arc of the parallel to 
the extent of about 4^° between the island of Ponza and Farano in 
Bari near the Adriatic. The next step will be to measure another paral- 
lel arc of 4°, between the island of Maretimo in Sicily and Cape Spar- 
tivento in Calabria; as likewise an arc of the meridian of about 5° 
between the island of Tremiti and Cape Passaro in Sicily. 

Colonel Visconti proposes also in the course of the present year to in- 
stitute a series of observations for ascertaining in what quantity, and in 
what direction the mountain of St. Angelo, near Castelamare, elevated 
above the level of the sea about f of a mile, attracts the plumb-line, and 
causes it to deviate from the perpendicular. It has also been observed 
that the volcanic soil in the neighbourhood of Naples suffers partial 
changes of level, at long intervals of time : Colonel Visconti proposes 
therefore to determine exactly by a repeating circle the difference of 
level between points permanently marked, and fixed at a small height 
above the sea, along the whole extent of the coast from Ischia and 
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Procida, along the Gulfs of Pozzuoli and Naples as far as Amalphi, round 
by Sorrento and the Point of the Campanella ; the operation to be re- 
peated every ten years. Colonel Visconti will forward to the Society 
a report of the operations of the survey. 

A topographical and hydrographical map of the Faro of Messina, on 
a scale of T7r Vr» is in progress : the topographical part of it will be com- 
pleted this year; the soundings of the coast will be taken in 1843. 
The Topographical Office of Naples has also published exact plans of 
the cities, environs, and ports of Brindisi and Trapani ; and the first 
sheet of a hydrographical map of the Mediterranean, in three very 
large sheets, for the use of the navy, will be engraved this year. The 
King has ordered six new sheets of the great map, comprising the Royal 
gardens of Caserta, the old hunting-grounds of Mandragoro, and the 
course of the river Vollurno from its confluence with the Colore to the 
sea. 

Connected with the great triangulation now in progress in the king- 
dom of Naples is the construction of the chorographical map'of all Italy, 
on the scale of three lines to 1000 toises : Austrian engineers hav- 
been sent by the Emperor, with the consent of the Pope, into the Papal 
States, for the same purpose. This will be connected with the trian- 
gulation of Tuscany made some years ago by the astronomer Inghirami. 

I have likewise to mention, to the honour of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, .that they have just completed the illuminated engraving of an 
ancient hydrographical map of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, which 
includes the Canaries, Azores, coasts of Spain, France, England, and a 
small portion of Ireland. The original, which is on parchment, and be- 
longs to the Royal Bourbon Library at Naples, appears to be a Catalan 
work of the first half of the 1 5th century. 

Tuscany. — At Prato, in Tuscany, Mr. T. Marmocchi is editing an 
elegant and splendid collection of Travels and Voyages from the dis- 
covery of America down to the present time. The narratives already 
published are the Voyages of Columbus, 3 vols. 8vo., and the Wanderings 
and Remembrances of Marcellus in the East, 1 vol., with notes, plans, 
maps, portraits, and landscapes. There will be altogether of this work 
about 16 volumes. 

Mediterranean. — Mr. Keller has published a chart of that part of 
the Mediterranean between Sardinia, Italy, and Sicily. The south 
coast of Sardinia, and the bank lying between Sicily and Pantelleria, 
have been explored by Messrs. Jurien and Darondeau. These may be 
regarded as complementary to the beautiful map of Sardinia by Colonel 
de la Marmora, already in the possession of the Society. 

The second edition of Colonel Leake's Topography of Athens, which 
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was published last year, contains many very valuable additions to this 
standard work, on a subject which will ever interest the antiquary and 
the historian. The operations which are still being carried on within 
and around the ancient city, for the demands of the present government 
and population, have given rise to many discoveries of importance for 
fixing ancient localities; and Colonel Leake has brought to bear on this 
part of his subject all that spirit of honest inquiry and just discrimina- 
tion, which distinguishes his other topographical and geographical pub- 
lications. 

Greece. — Mr. William Mure's Journal of a Tour in Greece and the 
Ionian Islands treats chiefly of the author's observations on the present 
state and the classical antiquities of Hellas : but in it the reader will 
find many very valuable geographical notices relating to the peculiari- 
ties of its rivers and mountains, as well as the verifications of some 
sites of ancient towns. The plain of the Achelous in Acarnania, those 
of Phocis, Plataja, and Marathon, the valleys of the Eurotas and the 
Alpheus, have received from the pen of this graphic traveller very ap- 
propriate development : but the principal charm of the book is derived 
from the warmth of feeling, and correct, chastened judgment, with 
which he illustrates the poets of antiquity, particularly Homer, by a com- 
parison with the actual appearance of the country, and the manners of 
the inhabitants. 

The second edition of Colonel Leake's Topography of Athens, which 
was published last year, contains many very valuable additions to this 
standard work on a subject which will ever interest the antiquary and 
the historian. The operations which are still being carried on, within 
and around the ancient city, for the demands of the present Government 
and population, have given rise to many discoveries of importance for 
fixing ancient localities; and Colonel Leake has brought to bear on this 
part of his subject all that spirit of honest inquiry and just discrimina- 
tion which distinguish his other topographical and geographical publica- 
tions. 

Mr. Kiepert, of Berlin, has in hand an atlas of Greece, of which 8 
sheets are already published. 

The general triangulation of this country, by the French engineers, 
has been extended to the Ionian Islands, and is thus connected with 
that of the more western part of Europe. 

Asia. 

Asia Minor. — Since we last met in this room Mr. Charles Fellowes 
has published an Accouut of Discoveries in Lycia, being a Journal kept 
during a Second Excursion in Asia Minor in the year 1840. To the 
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contents of his former work Mr. Fellowes has added several new routes, 
and particularly a fuller inspection of the coast of Lycia from Macri 
eastwards, and to Side in Pamphylia. It contains also a map beautifully 
executed. 

Besides much new geographical information to he derived from Mr. 
Fellowes's visit to this not remote, but almost unknown, corner of that 
continent, the lovers of ancient art may expect to be gratified very 
shortly by the arrival in this country of a large collection of sculp- 
tured marbles from the ruins of Xanthus, which are said to be in a 
high state of preservation, and to rival in beauty, style, and compo- 
sition the Elgin Marbles. Another instance this of the manner in 
which one pursuit helps on another, one science is the handmaid of the 
rest. The traveller in search of unknown districts, amidst a semi-bar- 
barous population, lights upon works which would have thrown lustre 
on the most polished nations. In this case, too, Mr. Fellowes has had 
the good foitune to discover a variety of inscriptions in the Lycian lan- 
guage, hitherto a totally unknown dialect. This may, it is hoped, open 
new channels of inquiry into the ethnological characters of the ancient 
tribes who inhabited Asia Minor before -they were invaded by the arms 
and literature of Greece. The geography of Lycia has also received 
very important illustrations from the excursions of Mr. R. Hoskyn, 
master of her Majesty's ship Beacon, whose narrative, accompanied with 
a map, has been recently communicated to us by the kindness of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

But Asia Minor, as, a portion of Hellas, is an inexhaustible source of 
discoveries of this description. Of its physical geography, as rigid geo- 
graphers, we still know comparatively little. But at every step our tra- 
vellers make in that favoured part of the ancient world, they are sure to 
reap a rich harvest of topographical, geographical, and archaeological 
knowledge. I must not be deterred on private considerations, whilst 
enumerating those to whom we are most indebted for information of this 
nature, from inviting your attention to the Travels in Asia Minor by Mr. 
W. J. Hamilton in the years 1836 and 1831. This traveller has brought 
home a large mass of Greek inscriptions, many of them indicative of 
ancient sites. In his way to Cars and Anni, on the confines of Turkish 
Armenia and Georgia, he visited the silver mines of Guinesh Khana. 
On his return along the south coast of the Black Sea, he identified some 
of the cities mentioned by Xenophon and others, the abode of the 
Chalybes, east of the Thermodon; the junction of the Iris and 
Lycus ; the rock-salt mines on the confines of Pontus and Galatia ; 
the antiquities of Tavium in Galatia ; the site of Pessinus ; and the 
quarries of Synnadic marble : and returned to Smyrna by Antioch, 
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Pisidia, Sagalassus, and Colossse; at this last spot the Lycus dis- 
appears in a deep chasm. During the winter he visited the coast, the 
island of Rhodes, and the gulf of Syme. 

On a second occasion he explored Cyzicus, and the course of the 
Macestus to its sources, Ancyra in Phrygia, and the extraordinary vol- 
canic district of the Katakekaumene, thence to Iconium, the Fountain 
of Midas, the salt lake of Kodj Hissar, the course of the Melas; and 
ascended the heights of Argaeus. After having discovered the ruins 
of Isaura, he endeavoured to penetrate to the south coast, but was pre- 
vented by the plague. 

The narrative of this tour will be accompanied by a very beautiful 
map engraved by Mr. Arrowsmith, and which will contain the latitudes 
of between fifty and sixty places laid down from actual observations. 

The hydrography of the Kizil Irmak, the ancient Halys, as first 
suggested by Mr. Hamilton, and afterwards corroborated by Mr. Ains- 
worth, has since been proved beyond a doubt by Mr. de Civree. It 
thus appears that the Kara Sii, and not the Tokma Sii, is the Melas 
of Strabo, and that accordingly, when this geographer is made to say 
that the Melas falls into the Euphrates, we ought to read " into the 
Halys." 

Mr. Ainsworth, our late traveller in these countries, and whose visit 
to Kurdistan is given in the 11th volume of our Journal, has lately edited 
his Travels in a more exteuded form, the utility of which is enhanced 
by our having given him permission to make use of the maps prepared 
at the expense of the Society, to illustrate various papers in our Journal. 

M. Kiepert of Berlin, accompanied by Mr. Law, naturalist, M. 
Schoenborn, philologist and archaeologist, and Dr. Berends, (natural phi- 
losopher,) are now exploring the still imperfectly known districts of S.W. 
Asia Minor, especially Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Cyprus, 
with a view to add the results of their trigonometrical and astrono- 
mical observations to the survey of Phrygia, Lyconia, Cilicia, and Cappa- 
docia, executed, in the years 1838 and 1839, by the Prussian officers in 
the service of the Porte (now in progress of publication). They propose 
also to explore the antiquities of the S. W. coast of Caria, first discovered 
in 1839 by Mr. Fellowes. 

Turkey in Asia. — The Itineraries of Captain Beaufort (of the French 
Engineers) in Asiatic Turkey and Persia, based upon astronomical po- 
sitions, have been completed, and, together with the labours of M. 
Trouillier, furnish valuable chorographical data. 

M. Engel has published a work on the island of Cyprus. 

Palestine. — Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Napier has given the 
society an account of two excursions in Palestine, from Tyre and from 
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Jerusalem, in the course of which he visited Naplouse, the ancient 
Sechem, capital of Samaria, Hebron, and the valley of the Jordan. 
This river was crossed at the bridge between Tiberias and the Dead 
Sea, and from thence the party visited the trogodolyte village of Om 
Keess on the slope of the eastern hills. 

Dead Sea. — Various opinions have of late been held and maintained 
on the degree of depression of the Dead Sea below the level of the Medi- 
terranean ; but it is now placed beyond doubt, having been ascertained 
by the boiling of water, by barometrical and by trigonometrical opera- 
tions. Messrs. Moore and Beek were the first to draw attention to the 
subject; in the spring of 1837, they concluded from the temperature 
at which water boiled, that the Dead Sea was between 500 and 600 
feet below the Mediterranean. Professor Schubert, of Munich, in the 
same year, made the depression 598 ■ 5 feet by barometrical measurement. 
Mr. Russiger, an Austrian naturalist, made it 1400 feet, also by baro- 
metrical measurement. M. Berthou states it from bis barometrical ob- 
servations to be 1332 • 46 feet, while calculations from the data furnished 
by the late Sir David "vVilkie make it 1200 feet. It will be perceived 
that, while all these statements confirm the fact of a great depression, 
they state its amount very differently. Indeed, as Dr. Robinson very 
justly observes in his ' Biblical Researches in Palestine,' " the question 
could never be decided with exactness but by means of a line of trigo- 
nometrical levels between the two seas." Fortunately this has now been 
effected by Lieutenant Symonds of the Royal Engineers. This officer, 
during the course of last year, carried a line of levels across from Jaffa 
to the Dead Sea by two different routes ; and the results, corresponding 
to within an insignificant fraction, give 131 19 feet for the depression of 
the Dead Sea below the level of the Mediterranean, being a very few 
feet less than that given by M. Berthou. Lieutenant Symonds by the 
same operations found the level of the lake of Tiberias to be only 328 
feet below that of the Mediterranean, making an inclination of nearly 
1000 feet between this lake and the Dead Sea, a distance of about 
70 miles : this latter tract has never been explored. 

We may shortly expect to receive the further details of Lieutenant 
Symonds's triangulations through this important tract of country. In 
the mean time it may be interesting to .the Society to learn that the 
district portioned out to Lieutenant Symonds had been the part of Syria 
south of Cape Bianco, near Soor, to Djezir Jashoob, via Saffet. He was 
furnished with an excellent seven-inch theodolite, and, after revising with 
it the triangulation of the northern district, which he had commenced 
with a five-inch instrument, he went south, and measured a base from the 
Martyr's Tower near Ramleh, on the plain of Jaffa, on which he founded 
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his triangulation for the south portion of his district; and, finding the 
instrument sufficiently nicely divided in its vertical arc, he was enabled 
to ascertain the relative levels of his various points with great accuracy. 
He then worked with his triangulation towards the head of the Dead Sea, 
taking at every station a very accurate series of vertical angles, the mean 
of which he worked on, making the necessary allowances for refraction 
and curvature ; but, owing to the want of another instrument, and a com- 
petent person to take simultaneous observations, he could not ascertain 
what the former was, and had to assume it at T V of the subtended angle 
from the earth's centre, which he considers to be very near the truth. 
Lieutenant Symonds completed the levels in this manner by two different 
lines from Jaffa to Nebi Samuel, the highest point of the Jerusalem range, 
the one checking the other, and found the difference but trifling. 
From thence he started on the same plan to the Dead Sea, and with 
nearly as good success, the two levels differing from 11 to 12 feet. 
Owing to the unfavourable nature of the ground about Jerusalem, and 
the cliffs overhanging the plain of Jericho, Lieutenant Symonds could not 
carry the two lines of level, independently of each other, to the required 
spot, which might have been done in spite of the natural difficulties, 
had he had better assistance than he could procure from Bedouins. The 
work occupied him nearly ten weeks, though the distance traversed was 
not more than 47 miles: the direct distance from Jaffa to the Dead 
Sea j though round by Nebi Samuel, Jerusalem, &c, it will be nearly 
52 miles. 

Arabia. — The Society has been favoured by Baron Roller with an 
account of a new and but little known route from Mount Sinai to 
Akabah, with a map. As the paper has been read to the Society, I 
need not here enter into its details. A chart of Kooria Mooria Bay, on 
the south coast of Arabia, has been published by the East India Company. 

Euphrates. — On the subject of the expedition fitted out in' 1836, 
under the command of Colonel Chesney, to ascertain the practicability of 
navigating the Euphrates, I have the pleasure to state to you that, after 
that officer's return in 1837, three steam- vessels were prepared by the 
East India Company, and sent out in frame to Basrah, where the 
Nimrud, Nitocris, and Assyria were put together under the directions of 
Captain Lynch of the Indian Navy, whose force, including the steamer 
left by Colonel Chesney, was thus increased to four vessels, with an 
adequate establishment of officers and men. 

After several voyages up and down the Tigris, with mails and de- 
spatches, Lieutenant Charles Campbell, of the Indian Navy, who was in 
command during Captain Lynch's absence from bad health, commenced 
the ascent of the Euphrates with two of the vessels. The Nimrud, 
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Lieutenant Jones, and the Nitocris, Lieutenant Grounds, left Bagdad the 
first week in April, 1841, and on the 31st of May both vessels safely 
reached Balis, the ancient river-port of Aleppo, 45 miles from that city ; 
which, being the nearest point to the Mediterranean (110 miles), had 
been fixed upon during the previous expedition as the most desirable 
starting point. The distance thus accomplished by Lieutenant Camp- 
bell was 1130 miles from the sea, and the time occupied was 213 
hours or 19J days. The two vessels steamed through the Lamlum 
marshes, and upwards, passing in succession Hillah, Babylon, Hit, El 
U's, Hadisa, 'Ana, the river Khabur, Deir, Rakka, and Thapsacus, on 
to Balis, without any casualty whatever. Tamarisk was cut for fuel as 
required, by the Arabs, who proved to be as friendly on this as on all 
preceding occasions. The chief difficulties encountered were from the 
strength of the current, caused by different parapet walls, constructed in 
the river to raise the waters for the purpose of irrigation ; but which 
might be partially or wholly removed at certain places, so as to make 
the navigation as well suited for commercial purposes as it is elsewhere. 
Captain Lynch found the vessels at Balis, and is now engaged on a sur- 
vey of the lower part of the river. 

Colonel Chesney's Geographical and Historical Account of the 
Countries bordering upon the River Euphrates is now going through the 
press. It will contain 148 illustrations of the scenery of the East, and 
13 sheet maps, showing the course of the Euphrates and Tigris in addi- 
tion to some of the countries eastward and westward of these "bordering 
streams." 

Persia. — Mr. Layard has forwarded to us a paper in which he reports 
his success in reaching and examining with some minuteness the 
Bachtiari Mountains. He crossed the highest part of the great chain 
Mungasht, and, having reached Cala Tul, proceeded to Manjanik, where 
he did- not find the mounds mentioned by Major Rawlinson, but ruins 
similar to those of other Sassanian cities. He describes the Abi Zaid, 
which flows through these ruins, as uniting with a much larger stream, 
the Abi Allah, having its source near the Kala Allah. In the neigh- 
bouring mountains there are cuneiform inscriptions, and the plain of 
Mel Amir contains ruins of two descriptions : that is, Sassanian ruins, 
and the ancient mound. The Shekafli-Salman of Major Rawlinson is 
to the west of Mel Amir, and not on the road to Susan. Mr. Layard 
copied a cuneiform inscription of a tablet adjoining the natural cave, 
it being the only one of four that was not completely effaced. The 
valley of Karan is separated from the plain of Mel Amir by a high ridge 
of hills. At Susan there are scarcely any remains which would indicate 
the site of a large city. The tomb of Daniel is a modern building of 
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rough stones ; but held in great veneration. The Karoon is here a fine 
broad Btream, remarkable throughout the country for the excellent qua- 
lity of its water. Mr. Layard heard of another Susan in the mountains 
to the N. E. of the place he visited, and which is called, for distinction's 
sake, Susan-sir-Aub. 

Kurdistan. — The attention of the Society has already been called to 
the value of Dr. Robinson's Researches in Palestine. We are also 
indebted to another enterprising and zealous American gentleman, Dr. 
Asahel Grant, for some valuable information respecting that part of the 
mountains of Kurdistan which is inhabited by the Nestorian Christians. 
In the course of his journey through this country, from Mosul and the 
ruins of Nineveh to Ooroomiah, west of the lake of that name, Dr. Grant 
visited Akra and Amadieh, Bameriza and Julamirk on the banks of 
the upper Zab, and Bashkala in the country of the Hakkary. Dr. 
Grant's principal object in the course of this expedition having been to 
visit the Nestorian Christians scattered over the mountains of Kur- 
distan, and to ingratiate himself with the inhabitants by the practice 
of medicine amongst them, he was unwilling to create jealousies bv 
paying too great attention to the physical geography of the country. 
But in an ethnological point of view his book is highly valuable : 
he describes the Yezidis, between the Bumedias or Havri, the Zab 
and Tigris rivers, with a system of worship composed of Sabianism, 
Judaism, and Manicheism, as kind and hospitable to him as a Christian. 
But Dr. Grant chiefly dwells on the present and past state of the 
Nestorians, and he has displayed considerable powers of historical and 
philological criticism in bringing together a variety of arguments to 
prove that they are the lineal and direct descendants of the Ten Tribes 
of the Captivity. The points of resemblance which are most successfully 
brought forward are — 1st. The locality, being identical with that in which 
we learn from the Scriptures that the captive tribes were first located, 
and from which there is no reason to suppose they were ever removed ; 
2nd. Their language, inasmuch as, while all around them speak Turkish, 
Arabic, or Persian, they still express themselves in the pure Syriac, or 
Western Aramaean, being the language which they brought with them 
from Samaria and the northern districts of Palestine ; 3rd. Their being 
a distinct people confined to this particular district ; 4th: Their observ- 
ance of many injunctions of the Mosaic ordinances, such as sacrifices 
of animals, the offering up of vows and promises to God, the presentation 
of first fruits, the use of a sanctuary, abstinence from prohibited meats, 
and other Jewish rites and customs : we may add also strong physiog- 
nomical resemblances, their entire freedom from, and abhorrence of, every 
species of idolatry, the preservation of a great variety of Jewish names, 
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and the very general conviction amongst themselves that such is their 
origin. We understand that measures are still in progress for esta- 
blishing an American mission in the very heart of this country at 
Julamirk. Although we have no right to expect from these bodies any 
direct and positive addition to the strict physical geography of the 
countries they visit (for a too minute attention to these points might 
essentially interfere with their success), yet indirectly we are sure to 
receive from them very important accessions to geographical and 
ethnological science. 

We are much indebted to the very learned Professor H. H. Wilson, 
author of ' Ariana Antiqua,' containing a descriptive account of the 
antiquities and coins of Afghanistan, for a full and satisfactory memoir 
on the successive fortunes, and the comparative geography of the country 
lying between Persia Proper and the Indus. It is full, inasmuch as it 
places in juxtaposition the most authentic recent accounts of Afghanistan 
in its most extended sense, both with the earliest Oriental authorities and 
with the data given to us by ancient writers ; and it is as satisfactory as 
can be expected under the twofold disadvantage of none of the writers 
of antiquity, whose works are now extant, having had any personal 
knowledge of the country, and of the partial and imperfect manner in 
which modern travellers have as yet explored it. This last source of 
information is still limited to a certain number of routes, more or less 
accurately laid down ; and we must I fear have to wait many years before 
this very interesting portion of the Asiatic continent can be thoroughly 
investigated. The same observations apply with still more force, as all 
contemporary documents have perished, to the latter portion of Professor 
Wilson's ' Ancient Notices of Ariana,' in which he has thrown much 
light on the line of Alexander's march from the Caspian Gates, or the 
Gaduk Pass, at the S.E. angle of the Caspian, through Hyrcania and 
Parthiana, to Meshed ; and through Asia Proper to Herat, or Alexandria 
in Aris ; thence, avoiding the rugged and difficult country, through 
Parapomisus, or the hilly district of the Hazares, southward to the 
great lake of Zara, in which the Helmund loses its waters ; along the 
banks of this river, through the country of the Drangse and the Euergeta;, 
by Candahar and the Arachotis, to Ghiznee ; thence to Cabool, the 
ancient Ortispana, fj ek Ban-pwc rpiodoQ ; thence by the passes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, perhaps Bamian or Beghram (whichever may have 
been Alexandria ad Caucasum), to Khooloom, Magar, and Balkh, the 
ancient Bactria. From this neighbourhood the Professor conducts the 
Macedonian conqueror across the Oxus to Marycanda or Samarcand 
on the Kohak river, and through Sogdiana to Alexandria or Cyropolis 
on the Jaxartes. On his return southwards (after passing three years 
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in subduing the strong cities founded by Cyrus), and on his way to 
India, Mr. Wilson traces his march from Kohistan, north of Cabul, 
to Plegerium or Nagara, nearly identical with Jelalabad ; from whence 
the course is N.E. to the foot of the mountainous district of the Himalaya 
(which in Lieutenant Wood's map is described as the southern range of 
the Hindoo Koosb) by Arigaeum and Mazaga (still to the north of the 
Cabul river), to Aornus and Ora on the Indus, 30 or 40 miles above 
Attock. 

Professor Wilson has also treated very ably and succinctly the long 
vexaia qumstio of the alleged ancient course of the Oxus, or at least 
one branch of the Oxus, emptying itself into the Caspian Sea ; and he 
is of opinion (from a careful comparison of the authorities cited in Strabo 
and in Pliny, with the most authentic recent accounts of the great desert 
between the Atrek river and the lake of Aral) that in ancient times a 
southern branch of the Oxus was conveyed through this said district in a 
line south of Kwarizm into the Caspian, north of the gulf of Balkan ; 
and that thus credit may in great part be given to the assertion of Strabo 
(on the authority of Aristobulus), that the Oxus was one of the great 
channels of communication, for the purposes of trade and war, for a large 
.portion of the route between the Indus and the Black Sea. 

Seistan. — Major Rawlinson, already so well known for his valuable 
contributions to our Journal, has availed himself of his residence as 
political agent at Candahar, to commission Dr. F. Forbes, in the summer 
of 1841, to visit the province of Seistan, the lake of Zurrah, and the 
lower basin of the Helmund river, the Hermandus or Etymander of the 
ancients. From the scanty information we have hitherto received of 
the result of the expedition, it appears that Dr. Forbes was apparently 
received and welcomed in the most friendly and hospitable manner by 
the several chiefs of the districts through which he passed ; but the too 
open and undisguised manner in which he collected information, and in 
which he required from the inhabitants the most minute geographical 
and statistical details, ultimately excited so strong a conviction of the 
sinister purposes for which they supposed he was visiting their country, 
and this connected with the recent advances of the Indian army into 
various districts of Beloochistan and Cabool, that at the verv moment of 
recrossing the Seistan frontier he was barbarously murdered by Ibrahim, 
khan of Ichanabad ; and up to the present period we have no account 
of any of his memoranda or drawings having been rescued from the 
hands of his despoilers. 

We are glad to learn, however, from Major Rawlinson, that the 
accumulation of materials of positive geography in the countries west of 
the Indus was going on steadily and satisfactorily, and we may hope, with 
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him, that the Indian government will not delay to make them public. 
In the mean time Major Rawlinson had satisfied himself with regard 
to several points of comparative geography between the line of the 
Hindoo Koosh and the sea. Amongst others, that a spot in the 
Ghilzie district, south-east of Kandahar, now called Silan Bobat, or 
Shetin T6bak, is on the site of the Arachosia of Eratosthenes and 
Strabo ; that the Massagetse spoken of as adjoining to this city were the 
Sacee, a Scythian horde, who from the '' populous north" settled in the 
Hazareh mountains in their transit from the Hindoo Koosh to Sacastan 
or Seistan : the town of Kandahar he considers to occupy the site of 
Alexandropolis, and the ruined city of Beghram, north of Cabul, to 
be the representative of Alexandria ad Caucasum, subsequently called 
Eueratidia, from one of the early kings of Bactria. Cabul itself he 
considers to be the ancient Ortospana, which means " the white camp," 
or the " white people ;" and Ghiznee to have succeeded to the Tafoc 
of Stephanus, as Dadiir at the fort of the Bolan Pass may have been 
the TpouvSaBts of the Byzantines. 

I may mention here, as connected with this country, now so much an 
objection of attention, that during the course of last year's campaign 
Major Sotheby, of the Bengal Artillery, observed in the upper part of, 
the Bolan Pass seams of coal laid bare by the erosion of the water. 

At the close of the posthumous work of the late Sir A. Burnes, 
to which I have already called your attention in paying the tri- 
bute of regret due to the memory of that distinguished member of this 
Society, the inquiring reader will find two very remarkable appendices : 
the first by Sir Alexander Burnes, being his report on the establishment 
of an entrepSt, or fair, for the Indus trade ; into this paper have been 
condensed the results of Sir Alexander's researches, whilst on the banks 
of the river, on the condition, number, and character of the native 
Lohanee Afghan merchants ; the principal routes by which they traverse 
the parallel ranges of the Tahti Soliman mountains, to exchange the goods 
of the East for those of the West ; the various positions on the river best 
adapted for the establishment of the proposed mart, with the peculiar 
advantages and inconveniences of each ; the seasons to be preferred for the 
assemblage of the dealers, the force necessary for the protection, the 
nature and degree of superintendence to be required, and the regulations 
necessary for the preservation of order, life, and property. Sir Alexan- 
der is of opinion that upon the whole the position of Dera Ghazee Khan, 
on the upper Indus, is the most eligible. This is in itself a thriving and 
manufacturing place, and it leads to the commercial towns of Multan 
and Bhawalpore, which are near to it and to each other, and which now 
furnish many articles for the Cabul market. The soil round it is fertile, 
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the necessaries of life cheap, and it is not liable to be flooded by the In- 
dus. It is also about equidistant from Umritsur and the opulent town 
of Shiharpoor in Sinde ; so that Dera Ghazee Khan embraces not only 
the trade of the Punjab and India, of Candahar and Cabiil, but of the 
more remote capitals dependent on them, Herat and Bokhara. 

The second appendix, affixed to the same work, is a Report on the 
river Indus, by Lieutenant John Wood, the officer of the Indian navy, 
to whom the council awarded last year one of the Society's medals. The 
source of the Indus is still a problem to be solved. It is only known 
to be navigable a few miles above the fortress of A ttock, abreast of which 
the many branches into which it had been divided unite. One deep, 
narrow, clear, blue stream flows rapidly among hilly groups as far as 
Kalabagh, where the navigation really begins. At Mukkud the channel 
widens and is less deep ; it soon enters a level country, through which 
it flows to the sea, with the Soliman mountains on one side, and the Indian 
desert on the other. From Attock to the sea the river line is 942 miles, 
and its mean width about 680 yards. In the driest season of the year, 
9, 12, 13, and 15 feet are the usual measure of depth below Attock. In 
this very interesting Report the reader will find the able author's views 
respecting the mode of navigating the Indus, the prevalent winds and 
weather in the valley, the boats now in use, and what would be the best 
adapted for more extended commercial purposes ; the expediency of steam- 
vessels, their draught, which, on account of the shifting of the bed and 
frequent shoals, ought not to exceed, when laden, 30 inches ; the relative 
value of wood and coal ; with various observations on the soundings, and 
the latitudes and longitudes of places on the banks. 

Captain Wilson, of the Nizam's army, has communicated to the Society 
some very detailed itineraries in Southern India. 

The surveys completed, or in progress, by order of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company are as follows : — During the year 
sheets 75 and 77 of the Indian Atlas have been published. No. 107 is 
in the engraver's hands. We understand the surveys have been com- 
pleted for No. 79. That of the harbour of Mergai has also been pub- 
lished. Those of the sea face of the Sunderbunds, of the Chittagong 
river, and of the coast and soundings from Point Palmiros to the Hoogly, 
by Captain R. Lloyd, are engraving, and will shortly appear. The sur- 
vey of the western coast of Cheduba, and the islands and shoals south of 
it, has been completed by Captain Halstead, R.N. That of the gulf of 
Manaar, by Mr. J. J. Franklin, is in a forward state. The survey of 
Cashmere, with its passes, Ladak, and Little Thibet, the mountain 
course of the Indus and the Alpine Punjab, by G. T. Vigne, Esq., will 
be out in a week. 

e2 
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Mr. J. Walker has published a map of the countries on the north- 
west frontier of India. 

The first three sheets of a map, in Dutch, of the Dutch possessions 
in the Indian Archipelago, by the Baron von Derfelden de Hinderstein, 
have recently appeared : an analytical memoir is attached to it, drawn up 
by the Baron Tindal. 

Lord Colchester has caused to be engraved a chart of the route of 
Lord Amherst's embassy in the year 1816 along part of the Yan-tze- 
kiang, on a scale of w. = 01. 



Africa. 

Niger Expedition. — Her Majesty's Government, as is well known, 
sent out last summer an expedition to the mouth of the Niger, consisting 
of three steam-vessels of light draught of water, constructed for the pur- 
pose, and placed under the command of Captain Henry Trotter. The 
main object of the expedition was to open a communication with the chiefs 
in that part of Africa, with a view to the establishment of a friendly and 
commercial intercourse with the inhabitants, which might lead to the 
extinction of the traffic in slaves. Instructions were given to take the 
steam-vessels up the Niger and its tributary streams as far as they should 
prove to be navigable ; and afterwards to visit in open boats, or by land 
journeys, the countries which could be conveniently reached, and to send 
explorers in any direction which might be thought advisable. Much 
was therefore naturally anticipated in the way of geographical discovery, 
particularly in an easterly direction towards the sources of the Tschadda. 
But the disastrous sickness which unhappily visited the expedition, 
commenced when it had only been a few days in the Niger, and arrested 
its progress before it had arrived as far as had previously been ascended 
by steam-vessels under Lander and Becroft. 

Egga, about 340 miles from the sea, was the farthest point reached 
on the Niger, and there was no opportunity of reaching the Tschadda. 
The banks of the river above the delta were proved to be less fertile 
than was expected. A favourable spot, however, was found on the right 
bank, immediately opposite to the confluence of the two rivers, where a 
party of civilized blacks from Sierra Leone were landed, under the 
superintendence of an experienced planter from the West Indies, and a 
small farm establishment was erected at the expense of some gentlemen 
in London, for the purposes of stimulating the natives to improvement 
in agriculture, and of ascertaining the capabilities of the soil. Should 
this little band of colonists, who have been left here with a small vessel 
for their protection, have determined to remain, and be able to maintain 
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their footing, and keep up an intercourse with the coast, we may hope 
that ere long the settlement will be a point from which the Tschadda 
may be fully traced and further discovery made. 

Above the town of Eboe or Ibu, or rather Ab6h * (which last is the 
proper name of the town as well as of the country in which it is situated) 
the only diverging branch to the sea was a very small one, 2 or 3 miles 
above that place, said to lead to Bonny, and believed to be only 
navigable by canoes. The two principal branches to the sea may 
therefore be considered, one by the Nunn, falling into the Bight of 
Benin, and the other into the Bight of Benin near the town of Warra, 
which latter branch was navigated as far as that place by Captain 
Becroft, of the Ethiope. 

The King mountains, or rather hills, through which the united streams 
of the Niger and Tschadda flow to the sea, were estimated not to have 
an elevation of more than 1200 or 1500 feet above the river, and they 
appeared to be in groups, rather than to form a range chain. 

It may be remarked that the Niger was not called Quorra or Kowarra 
between Egga and the sea, the usual appellation being the native word 
for water, according to the dialect of the place. At Iddah the Niger was 
called the white water, and the Tschadda the dark water, in allusion 
probably to the muddy appearance of the one, and the comparative clear- 
ness of the other, at particular seasons of the year. 

The best chart map of the Quorra or Niger river is still that by 
Captain William Allen, which has been published by the Admiralty. 
This Captain Allen, previously to accompanying the late expedition as 
Commander of the Wilberforce, had been up the river with Lander in 
1833-4, when he made a survey of the Quorra and Tchadda under 
very great disadvantages, but which proved on this occasion to be very 
correct. 

Western Coast. — Through the kindness of Messrs. Jamieson, of 
Liverpool, we have received an account of Benin as described by 
Messrs. Moffat and Smith : it appears, however, to be neither extensive 
nor important. Cotton-wool is said to be indigenous to Benin, and is 
spun and wove into cloth by the women. Sugar-cane is also of good 
quality : the soil is laid out in square plots, producing yams, plantains, 
cassada and Indian corn. The country between Gatto and Benin is 
finely wooded, and, in some places, is very beautiful. Of greater in- 
terest is Captain Becroft's ascent of the Niger, in the ' iEthiope ' steamer, 
furnished by the same gentlemen. The details of this ascent, though it 



* The Aboh country may be considered as the western portion of the Eboe country, 
and is ruled by an independent sovereign. 
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was effected in 1840, have not before been made public. Mr. Becroft 
first ascended the Formosa, a fine bold river which divides into two 
branches, each of which was traced up, one for a distance of 50 miles, 
and the other 70 miles, when farther progress was rendered impossible 
by the impenetrable nature of the aquatic vegetation. From the clear- 
ness of the water, compared with that of the Niger, before visited 
by Mr. Becroft, he judged them to be different rivers. Foiled in 
the attempt to reach the Niger by the Formosa, Mr. Becroft tried 
what is called the Warru branch, and succeeded in reaching the 
Niger a little below Ebu. From this point he ascended as high as New 
Bajibo, in about 9° 40', and within two hours of Lever : to proceed 
was impossible, on account of the strength of the current. The 
vessels, therefore, returned by the Warru. Throughout the six months' 
sojourn in the Niger, the party was received in the most friendly 
manner by kings, chiefs, and people. The country above the town 
Iddah, some 200 miles from the coast, is represented as very beauti- 
ful, the soil fertile, and the <;limate agreeable, the natives peaceable 
and desirous of commerce. Cotton and indigo are indigenous pro- 
ductions, the latter well prepared and of good quality. Mr. Becroft was 
directed by his employers to remain in Africa during the year 1841, in 
order to ascend and trade upon the Old Calabar and Cross rivers ; but the 
prosecution of his purpose was delayed till late in the season, and it was 
just when on the point of commencing it, that his most timely assist- 
ance was required for, and zealously afforded to, H. M. S. Albert, 
in distress up the Niger ; and his success in bringing this vessel to 
Fernando Po is well known. He nevertheless ascended the Old Calabar, 
which he says is of no importance beyond the influence of the tides. 
The Cross river was ascended as far as a town of considerable popula- 
tion, called Ommann, distant about 70 miles in a N. W. by N. course. 
This town is on an island, and supplies the people of Old Calabar largely 
with oil and live stock. 

I cannot quit the subject of this expedition to the Niger without 
mentioning the name of Dr. Stanger, surgeon of H. M. S. Albert, 
who, when the other officers were entirely disabled from sickness, suc- 
ceeded in navigating the Albert part of the way down the river, with no 
other knowledge of steam machinery than what he acquired in the 
urgency of the moment, from the study of Tredgold's work on the steam- 
engine. 

Egypt. — Sir Gardner "Wilkinson has availed himself of his recent 
return to a country which has already been so much illustrated by his 
geographical and antiquarian labours, to make a minute- and accurate 
survey of the valley of the Natron Lakes, and of a part of the Bahr el 
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farg, otherwise known as the Bahr bela ma. This wady runs towards 
El Maghra, or the wady Sumar, on the Siwah road, on one side, and 
to the back of the mountains at the western end of the lake Moeris, on 
the other ; and a branch also extends to the valley of the Nile, a little 
below Abooroash, six or seven miles north of the Pyramids of Gizeh. 
Sir Gardner is decidedly of opinion that this wady has never been the 
bed of a river, much less, what some have called it, the old bed of the 
Nile. It bears no alluvial deposit, and it is interrupted by numerous 
projecting ridges. Its sides abound, like many other parts of the desert, 
with petrified wood. 

The wady or valley of the Natron Lakes is 22 miles long, its greatest 
breadth being 5j feet from the brow of the hill, the bottom being 2 
miles broad. In some of the lakes are springs of fresh water, 
infiltrated through the sands from the shore of the Nile ; the process is 
very slow, the water of the lakes not rising till three months after that 
of the river. Not all the lakes produce natron, though muriate of 
soda or salt is found in all : these substances are found at the bottom, 
after the surface water has been evaporated ; the salt in a layer of about 
18 inches thick, and the natron about 27 inches. 

Sir Gardner has also sent to the Society a map of this district, the 
result of observed latitudes by the measurement of a base and triangles. 

Abyssinia. — Dr. Beke, in addition to information communicated by 
him on former occasions, has sent home, since our last anniversary, 
several reports of his journeys and observations in Abyssinia, which 
have been kindly made known to us by the gentlemen under whose 
auspices Dr. Beke has hitherto been travelling. Of these the first is 
from Fiahr (14th January, 1841), on his route to Ankober. The 
country round Tajurah, as far as lake Assal, is volcanic, beyond 
which there are no traces of anything of the sort. The greatest elevation 
he had observed was 1342 feet, at Arabdera. But the most remarkable 
fact stated by the traveller is the. depression of Lake Assal, which, like 
the Dead Sea, has its level considerably below that of the ocean. By 
the boiling of water this depression of the lake, which is only about 20 
miles from the sea, was found to be 760 feet. 

The next communication from the same traveller was dated 
Ankober, 3rd March. In this paper Dr. Beke gives the latitude of 
Angolalla, and the relative situation and distance of several places. 
He says that Messrs. Combes and Tamisier had been at Shoa, and 
were consequently the first European visitors since the time of the 
Portuguese Jesuits. Mons. Dufe, a Frenchman, came next; he died at 
Jidda ; then Isemberg and Krapf, Germans ; then Rochet d'Hericourt ; 
and finally himself, being the first Englishman. Mr. Airton had died, 
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as also Messrs. Fain and Kielmaer. Dr. Beke states Angolalla to be 
8400 feet above the sea, and Ankober 8200. The Chakka moun- 
tains form the watershed between the Nile and the Hawash. The 
Beresa is a tributary of the Hawash. The vegetation about Ankober 
strongly reminded the traveller of England ; and he adds, there is every 
variety of climate in the country. 

At Angolalla (29th May) Dr. Beke met with a native of Narea, 
who gave him some valuable information relating to the existence there 
of a great river (the Godjob), which flows, it is ,said, into the Indian 
Ocean, either by the river Quilimani, in lat. 3° S., or by the river 
Tebee at Lamu, or, more likely, by the Rio dos Fogos at Juba, a little 
south of the equator. Be this as it may, the existence of a large river 
coming down to the coast in this part of Africa is an object of con- 
siderable importance, as forming a line of water-communication with 
the interior which may ultimately be turned to good account. It is 
represented as being three miles broad, and navigated by large canoes, 
each scooped out from a single tree, and capable of containing 50 or 60 
persons. 

But the most valuable paper, in a geographical point of view, 
received from Dr. Beke, was dated Ankober, the 12th June. In this 
communication Dr. Beke details his route from Ankober, the capital of 
Shoa, to Kok Fara, in the province of Gedem (never before visited by 
any European), and thence back to Ankober by a more westerly route. 
In the course of this excursion Dr. Beke first crossed the numerous 
headwaters of the Hawash, flowing eastward, and, on his return, several 
streams running westward to the Abai. He has thus determined that 
important point, the position of the watershed between these two rivers, 
which, near Sebcha, in 10° 11' N., is a swampy moor, with low moun- 
tain peaks on either side. Dr. Beke describes the country he traversed 
as varying in character from the most absolute sterility, to the most 
luxuriant vegetation. He speaks of large plantations of capsicums and 
of excellent cotton, of rich corn-fields and fertile meadows, the whole 
studded with trees, and divided by hedge-rows of jasmine, roses, and 
honeysuckle. The rivers are subject to be suddenly swelled by rain, 
so that what has just been forded becomes almost instantly an impe- 
tuous and devastating torrent. It is greatly to be regretted, that although 
Dr. Beke took with him the necessary instruments for making observa- 
tions, the weather totally precluded his making any use of them. He 
has, however, mapped his route by bearings and distances, and ascer- 
tained the heights of many points by the temperature of boiling water. 

The last news from this zealous traveller is of the 24th August, 
by which we are informed that he was preparing for an expedition to 
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the westward, and even contemplated a journey across the continent to 
join the Niger expedition, of the fate of which he was of course ignorant 
when he wrote. He says he had found iron on his way to Gedem, and 
had received aluminous slate from Bulga. He supposes that coal will 
be found near it, and hopes that Captain Harris will be able to ascertain 
the fact. Coal, he adds, has not been found near Tajurah, as had been 
asserted. 

In speaking of Abyssinia we cannot omit to mention the mission 
of Captain Harris. It left Tajurah on the 24th May, and consisted, 
besides Captain Harris, well known for his adventures in Africa, of 
Captain Graham, Captain Horton of H. M. 74th Regiment, Lieutenant 
Barker, I. N., Dr. Kirk, Dr. Scott, and Dr. Impey, geologist and 
botanist, and a draughtsman, with a European guard of honour. From 
such an expedition, and from the scientific attainments of those who 
compose it, much geographical information may be expected; and already 
we have been favoured, through the kindness of the authorities at the 
India House, with an extract of a report of Captain Harris, relating to 
the geographical position of Hurrur, and containing information relative 
to the various tribes in the vicinity, by Lieutenant Barker. 

The ' Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie ' of Paris, for February 
last, contains interesting papers on the same country, being the result of 
the observations of Messrs. Abbadie and Lefebre, together with a small 
map of the country of Scoumal, constructed by M. D'Avezac, ever most 
zealous in affording his valuable assistance in the cause of geography. 

Mons. Rochet d'Hericourt has published the details of his travels in 
Abyssinia, in the ' Bulletin de la Socie'te' de Gfeographie de Paris.' He 
landed at Tajurah, and proceeded thence to the kingdom of Shoa, 129 
leagues. The whole of Adel is described by M. Rochet as an upheaved 
volcanic formation, abounding in lava, beds of immense thickness, and 
thermal springs. The kingdom of Shoa, on the contrary, presents the 
most beautiful landscapes, decorated by a splendidly varied and vigorous 
vegetation. On the subject of the river Hawash, M. Rochet says he 
has been at its sources ; that they are situated in the province of Zamettia 
Galla, and consist of several small pools. The river flows from S. W. 
to E. N. E., and, after running through the southern part of Shoa in a 
course of 200 leagues, empties itself into the lake of Aressa, which, at 
the time of the rains in Abyssinia, may be about 50 leagues in circum- 
ference. M. Rochet describes the character of the country through 
which he passed, its geology, its climate, soil, productions, popula- 
tion, the tribes of which it is composed, and their principal industry. 
The animals of the country are also mentioned, and the principal 
towns described ; but there are no astronomical determinations of 
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positions, measurement of heights, or other positive data of this nature. 
We understand that he has again started for the same country, amply 
provided with everything requisite for making all the observations which 
can interest the geographer, and we look forward with confidence to the 
scientific result of this second journey. 

North America. 

North America. — The Society has been favoured by Captain Becher, 
of the Royal Navy, with a very interesting disquisition concerning the 
three voyages of Martin Frobisher, clearly proving that Frobisher's 
" Mistaken Strait " is no other than Hudson's Strait, and clearing up 
other dubious points connected with these early voyages, — a disquisition 
not only highly interesting in itself, but resulting in the correction of the 
charts of Frobisher's Straits. This paper will appear in the Society's 
Journal. 

Northern Limit of the American Continent. — The Society is aware that 
notwithstanding all that has been effected by the zeal and enterprise of 
those to whom our sea and land expeditions have been intrusted for the 
purpose of discovering a N. W. passage to China and India, and deter- 
mining the northern coast-line of N. America, the problem is not yet 
completely solved. There remains, in order to complete the northern 
configuration of America, and determine the existence and practicability 
of the N. W. passage, the spaces between Dease and Simpson's E. limit 
in lat. 68° 28' 2*7", and long. 93° V, and the N. W. boundary of Melville 
Peninsula on the one side, and the S. W. boundary of Boothia Felix on 
the other, as well as the W. coast of that land from Cape Nikolai I. to 
its northern limit. According to Mr. King these surveys may probably 
by effected by reaching in ships, via Barrow Strait, the N. coast of N. 
Somerset, and then, according to circumstances, tracing the E. or W. 
boundary of that land to its most southern limit ; or by making in boats, 
via the interior lakes of America, the Great Fish, or Back's river 
Estuary, and then tracing its eastern boundary, as the case may be, to 
its connection with the W. land of Boothia, or the Fury and Hecla 
Strait. It appears that the desideratum might be accomplished for a 
comparatively trifling amount, if the boat expedition were preferred, 
which is desirable on many accounts ; and although Her Majesty's 
Government, to whom we understand the proposition has been made, 
have not thought it expedient to prosecute the inquiry for the present, 
we still, as geographers, hope to see it carried into effect, either by the 
Government, the Hudson's Bay Company, or by private support. 
Indeed, when we consider how much money has been expended, and 
how much suffering has been endured, to solve the great problem, 
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we shall not now cease our efforts, when so little remains to be done to 
set the question finally at rest. 

In the last address which I had the honour to deliver from this chair, 
in the year 1839, I alluded to the great calamities to which at all 
times nations are liable to be exposed from a want of precise geo- 
graphical knowledge ; and I mentioned, amongst other causes, the diffi- 
culties we were then experiencing in reference to the N. E. boundary 
of the United States of America, as laid down in the treaty of 1783. 
We have since that period hailed with satisfaction the appearance of a 
map of the disputed territory and the adjacent districts by Messrs. 
Featherstonhaugh and Mudge. This document, which was commu- 
nicated to the legislature in the year 1840, accompanied with a detail 
of the observations on which it was compiled, contains a large mass of 
information on the physical character of the highlands dividing the 
waters of the St. Lawrence from those of the Atlantic ; and as soon as 
the general physical features of the country which it describes shall 
have been recognised and identified by American surveyors, their joint 
labours cannot fail to bring to a satisfactory adjustment a question of 
paramount importance to the parties interested in its solution. 

Massachusetts. — The trigonometrical survey of the state of Massachu- 
setts, commenced in 1831, was brought to a conclusion last year. Mr. 
Borden, one of the gentlemen to whom, with Mr. Paine, this survey has 
been confided, has determined the value of a degree of the meridian at 
the latitude of the State House at Boston ; the radius of the equator 
and the semi -polar axis of the earth giving ¥ ^ T for the flattening of the 
terrestrial ellipsoid. Reid, in his Cyclopaedia, gives - a { T ; and by com- 
bining a degree of the meridian, as measured at Peru, with that in Mas- 
sachusetts, the result is a - r3 . Massachusetts is a territory containing 
8230 square miles : it has been surveyed, in less than ten years, at an ex- 
pense of only 61,322 dollars. 

A detailed description of the Apalachian Mountains has also been drawn 
up by Mr. W. C. Woodbridge ; and it is printed in the ' Bulletin' of the 
French Geographical Society. 

Mr. Catlin's work, entitled ' Letters and Observations on the North 
American Indians,' is an important contribution, particularly in an 
ethnographical point of view, to the Monography of this region ; and the 
tour of the Prince of Wied Neuwied in North America will be found 
to contain some interesting observations. 

Mexico. — We are informed that, through the enlightened zeal of Ge- 
neral Don Juan Nepomuceno Almonte, a commission has been established 
for the purpose of drawing up a military, geographical, and statistical ac- 
count of Mexico : the result of his labours is published successively in 
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the Government Gazette of the country, several numbers of which have 
been forwarded to this Society. 

Texas. — The new republic of Texas has excited considerable interest, 
and amidst a great deal that has been written on that portion of America, 
I may particularly mention Mr. Kennedy's work, entitled ' The Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Prospects of the Republic of Texas,' 2 vols. 8vo. ; and ' A 
History of the Republic of Texas,' by N. D. Maillard, in 8vo. 

Central America. 

Mr. Stephens, author of a popular work on Central America, in 
which he has given a variety of illustrations, and full descriptions of 
the architectural remains of the early inhabitants of that country, has re- 
cently set out on a second visit to Guatemala and its vicinity, with a view 
to extend his geographical and statistical investigations. 

M. Mausiou de Caude" has given an account of the Republics of Central 
America, including the states of Guatemala, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rico, and Honduras. And a work intitled ' Resumen de la His- 
toria de Venezuela, desde el ano 1797, hasta el de 1830,' has been pub- 
lished by R. M. Baralt y Ramon Diaz. 

South America. 

Venezuela. — The government of Venezuela has set an example which 
we trust will be followed by the several independent states of South 
America. It has directed a complete survey of the country to be made, 
and having confided this important task to Colonel Codazzi, assisted by 
Messrs. Baralt and Diaz, those gentleman have most zealously per- 
formed the duties imposed upon them, and after ten years of incessant 
labour, brought them to a most successful issue. The result is a large map 
of the state of Venezuela, engraved at Paris on a scale of three inches to a 
decree of latitude, besides a copious atlas consisting of 32 historical and 
physical maps. These maps are accompanied by two volumes of the 
history of Venezuela, one volume of its geography, and one of its statis- 
tics, forming together a complete and systematic body of information re- 
garding a country whose elements of prosperity, it is to be hoped, will 
ere long be fully developed, to the mutual advantage of the country, of 
the neighbouring states, and of the commercial world generally. An 
analysis, by Mr. Bertholet, of the first volume of the history of Vene- 
zuela, will be found in the ' Bulletin' of the French Geographical Society. 

British Guayana. — Mr. Greenough, in his last anniversary address, in- 
formed the Society that Mr. Schomburgk had been sent on a special mis- 
sion to British Guayana, and that he had safely reached Demerara on the 
24th of January of the last year. It was also stated that Her Majesty's 
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Government, in consequence of a request from the Council of the Society, 
had permitted him to endeavour to discover the source of the Orinoco. 
Since that time two memoirs from Mr. Schomburgk, the one on the 
mouths of the rivers Barima and Waini, and the other on the ascent 
of the former of those, and other rivers of British Guayana, have been 
communicated to us by the Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment. 

With regard to the Waini, Mr. Schomburgk says, that though free 
from shallows and sandbanks, it is not qualified as a resort for large ves- 
sels : it may be navigated by those of small size, tbere being, at high 
water, 12 or 14 feet over the bar, and a greater depth in the channel. It 
is a tidal river, and fresh water procurable only at the distance that can 
be made by a boat with one tide in its favour. The Barima was entered 
by a natural channel of communication, which joins this river with the 
Waini ; and here the Barima was 700 feet wide, subject to tidal influ- 
ence, and its waters of a dark colour. The party having gone on to 
Cumaka, its correct geographical position was determined, and thence 
they surveyed the river, first downward to its mouth, and subsequently 
higher up. At its mouth the Barima has the same disadvantages as the 
Waini ; but when once entered, there is an uninterrupted navigation for 
vessels of 250 or 300 tons up to the junction of the Aruka ; indeed, says 
Mr. Schomburgk, a finer river for steamers could not be desired : the fish 
of both the Waini and Barima is abundant and valuable ; and if fresh 
water could be procured for the fishing-stations, the fisheries of these 
rivers might become a useful branch of internal commerce. Mr. 
Schomburgk describes the soil and vegetation of this region, and the 
gigantic trees, which serve the Warrans for their canoes, and from the 
branches of which the aromatic vanilla hangs in large festoons, perfum- 
ing the air with its fragrance. 

With regard to the Orinoco, Mr. Schomburgk is of opinion that the 
river Mocajahi is the only one by which the sources of that great river 
can be reached. 

The part of British Guayana examined by Mr. Schomburgk is an intri- 
cate wilderness of anastamosing streams, whose direction hitherto, most 
erroneously set down in our maps, is now correctly ascertained, while the 
resources of the country have been well examined. 

In Mr. Schomburgk's second report he started from Cumaka on the 
Aruka, re-entered the Barima, which he ascended to its source, and found 
it navigable for steamers of considerable size as high up as the first 
falls. Having re-descended the stream, he quitted it at the settlement of 
Manari, and going overland in a southerly direction reached the Barama 
at Cariacu, running here in a direction nearly parallel with the Barima, 
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and ultimately joining the Waini. The Barama was ascended for four 
days, and the character of this river itself, and the vegetation on its 
banks, are described as very similar to those of theBarima. At no great 
distance from the source of the Barama the party quitted the river, and, 
following the valley of one of its tributaries, the Aunama, arrived at 
Haiowa on the Cuyuni, descending which river and its dangerous cata- 
racts Mr. Schomburgk returned to George Town. 

The result of this interesting expedition, which occupied three months 
and a half, is, that, notwithstanding the very unfavourable state of the 
weather, twenty-one points have been astronomically determined, and a 
true knowledge has been gained of the course of the rivers Waini, Barima, 
Amacura, Barama, and Cuyuni, all of which, never having been before 
visited by any competent traveller, are very erroneously laid down upon 
our maps. 

West Coast. — That there have been great changes in the configuration 
of the earth's surface is well known ; and however slow and gradual the 
nature of her operations, Nature is still at work upon her task of modi- 
fying the forms of our globe : mountains incline their heads, valleys 
raise their levels, watercourses change their direction, lakes become dry, 
by desiccation or by upheaving; and while the sea recedes from the 
land in one place, it encroaches in another. A comparison of what 
is with what has been, leaves no doubt of these mutations, but they 
are generally sensible only after a long lapse of years. In some cases, 
however, the changes are more rapid, and we have an instance of this 
in a note communicated by General Millar on the rise of the western 
coast of South America. " There was," he says, " at Valdivia, in 
1820, only 2 feet water, where, 60 or 10 years previous, six Dutch line- 
of-battle ships had anchored. The rivers Bir Bir and Imperial are now 
scarcely navigable for boats at their mouths, whereas when Urcilla wrote 
his ' Araucana,' three hundred years ago, large vessels sailed some dis- 
tance up these streams. At Valparaiso the width of two streets has 
been gained upon the ocean since 1811." 

Australia. 

A report from Sir George Gipps, on the progress of discovery and occu- 
pation in the colony of New South Wales, has been published ; and 
Captain George Grey, now Governor of South Australia, has given to the 
world a journal of two expeditions in Western Australia. 

Australia {South-East corner) .—The exploration of Count Streletsky 
is well known to the Society; and it will be remembered that in speaking 
of the several rivers which he crossed, the Count described them as fall- 
ing directly into the sea. This was, however, merely conjectural, from 
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the direction of their courses where he crossed them, and from the gene- 
ral direction of the slopes of the country. We have, however, since 
received the copy of a report from Mr. John Orr to Governor La Trobe, 
by which it appears that the course of the La Trobe river is not south-west, 
as laid down by Count Streletsky, but is due east, and in its progress it 
receives the rivers Maconochie, Barney, and Dunlop, which rivers were 
at first supposed to empty themselves directly into the sea. The La 
Trobe, increased by these tributaries, falls into a large lake, described as 
being 20 miles long from east to west, and 6 miles broad, and which also 
receives the Perry. This lake was named Wellington. 

Australia (South). — The importance of the Murray river to the colo- 
nies in the south-east part of Australia depended chiefly, if not solely, 
on the practicability of passing into it from the sea. We are happy to 
be able to state that the Waterwitch, Government cutter, of 22 tons, and 
drawing 6 feet water, has been warped into the sea mouth of this river. 

Australia (the Interior.) — Our curiosity respecting the interior of this 
great island still remains unsatisfied, but our knowledge of the seabord 
is constantly increasing. It will be remembered that after the enterpris- 
ing Mr. Eyre had found his intended progress northward from the head 
of Spencer's Gulf intercepted by that extraordinary geographical feature 
of the country, the great Horse-shoe Lake (Torrens), he directed his 
steps towards Streaky Bay, in the hope of finding to the west of the lake 
the means of resuming his original direction. 

Mr. Eyre left Fowler's Bay on the 25th February, accompanied by an 
overseer and three native boys, and provided with horses and provisions 
for nine weeks, and reached King George's Sound on the 7th July, hav- 
ing traversed over upwards of 1040 miles; for the last half of his 
journey, the whole of which was attended by the most distressing cir- 
cumstances, he was only accompanied by a native of King George's 
Sound, of the name of Wylie. In passing from behind Lucky Bay 
to the Lagoons west of Esperance Bay, a considerable extent of 
grassy land was passed, with many patches of rich soil in the flats and 
valleys, and abundance of water. There was, however, no timber but the 
tea-tree. From the Salt Lagoon the country crossed over was very bar- 
ren. About 16 miles north-east from Cape Reche, the travellers fell in 
with a considerable salt-water river from the W.N.W., which appeared 
to join the sea at a gap left by Flinders in the coast-line. On the 
banks of this river were some Casuarina, tea-trees, Eucalypti, and a 
little grass. Inland from where the river was crossed, the country seemed 
to improve, and good runs for sheep and cattle might perhaps be found 
in that direction. Farther westward the mahogany, red gum, and 
other trees commence, and continue to King George's Sound, the 
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whole way to which settlement they form a tolerably dense forest. Very 
few natives were met with by Mr. Eyre on his route, and those were for 
the most part timid or well disposed. 

Australia (North Coast). — In a communication made to this Society 
by Mr. Windsor Earle, mention was made of fresh water being taken 
up from the side, by the prahhs in the Gulf of Carpentaria at a con- 
siderable distance from the shore. This would, naturally, induce the 
supposition that a large body of fresh water must flow into the gulf, and 
in effect we have recently received an account from Acting Commander 
Stokes of two rivers discovered by him falling into the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, to which he had given the name of Albert and Flinders rivers. 
They are said to he small, but there is evidence of their being greatly 
swollen at certain times of the year, as rushes, grass, &c. were found 
adhering to the branches of the trees twenty feet above the present 
level of the water. 

In connexion with Australia, I may mention that Depuch Island (one 
of the Forestier group), lying on the west coast of that continent, has 
been lately visited by Captain Wickham, who describes it as a large 
pile of greenstone rocks rising 514 feet above the level of the sea; 
while the opposite coast, only one mile distant, is quite flat. It has 
no other vegetation than a few stunted gum-trees, and a coarse wiry 
grass. The islands of Forestiers group are visited by the natives of 
the main for fish and turtle. There is a very good and well sheltered 
anchorage off the sandy beach on the N.E. side of Depuch Island, 
and a trifling supply of firewood may be obtained ; but water is not to 
be depended upon at all seasons. The most curious objects on the 
island are the native drawings which are cut or scratched on the rocks. 
Of these Captain Wickham has made and sent home several sketches. 

New Zealand. — The northern island of New Zealand has lately 
been explored by the late Captain W. C. Symonds, whose untimely 
fate I have already alluded to as a grievous loss to science. According 
to a letter from Auckland, dated the 4th October of last year, he had 
succeeded in making his way to the interior of the island ; and was 
preparing a chart, with a detail of his observations, and a vocabulary of 
3000 words, which, when completed, he would have forwarded to the 
Society. He had traced the Waipa and Waicato rivers to their sources, 
as also the Thames, and ascertained the sources of the Wanganai and 
Manewatu rivers, which flow into Cook's Strait. He had visited the 
twenty Lakes, occupying a great portion of the central and N.E. parts 
of the island, and had inspected the hot springs which run in a line 
from Mount Edgecombe in the Bay of Plenty, to Mount Egmont on the 
western coast. 
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The river Owcrrie, in tlie middle island, was explored in 1840 by a 
party from the Pelorus, who gave to it the name of that vessel : its 
waters are deep enough to serve as a port of refuge in Cook's Strait, 
though its entrance is not easily perceived. 

Chatham Islands. — These islands, which lie to the S.E. of New 
Zealand, have been most minutely examined by Dr. Dieffenbach, in whose 
opinion nothing more is required than surface drainage, which may be 
very easily effected, in order to obtain abundant crops of every European 
grain and vegetable. The surface of the larger island is estimated at 
305,280 acres, of which 57,600 at least are occupied by lakes. Of the 
remaining 274,680 acres, 100 ; 000 is good cultivable land, the rest 
being for the greater part fit for pasturage. Building materials and 
lime are plentiful, as also water and fuel ; water-fowl and fish are in 
great abundance. There are some very good harbours on the western 
side of the island ; and the climate is most genial. 

According to the latest accounts, it seems that the sea has burst into 
the large freshwater lake near the western coast of the larger island, and 
has converted it, for the time at least, into a great bar-harbour. 

Indian Archipelago. — With regard to the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, we learn from Captain Stanley, of H.M.S. Britomart, 
that at the Ki Islands a fine harbour has been surveyed, where all sorts 
of supplies and boats may be procured in abundance, and where timber 
of good quality abounds, and close to the beach. From the Ki Islands 
Captain Stanley visited Banda and Amboyna : he then made the island 
of Welter; coasted along the northern side of the Serwatty group, and 
anchored at Kcsser, and then at Littu. He informs us that the reefs of 
the Luan group are much exaggerated, and badly laid down in our maps. 
Baber was next visited : then Cerra, on the west coast of Timor Laut, 
at the southern extremity of which a good harbour is said to exist. It 
is only one day's run from Port Essington, whither the Britomart re- 
turned. The settlement of Port Essington is represented as being very 
healthy j but the climate is too hot for European labour. The 
Britomart next proceeded, first to Coepang, and then to Ampannan, 
in the island of Lombock : this latter is described by Captain Stanley 
as a place of considerable trade, and where rice and all sorts of stock 
are abundant and cheap. 

Accounts have been received from Mr. Earle, dated the 13th of 
July, from the Coburg Peninsula, giving a very satisfactory account 
of the state of things at Port Essington, of the commerce with the 
natives, with the Malays, the Macassarees, &c, as also some notices 
respecting Sandal-wood Island. 

Borneo. — Mr. J. Brook, already known to this Society for his obser- 
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vations on part of the coast of Asia Minor, has added largely to our 
stock of knowledge of the physical geography and the resources of the 
W. and N.W. coast of Borneo. Between Tanjong Datu, in lat. 2° 
7' N. and 109° 43' E., and the Marah-Basar, or the principal entrance 
of the Borneo River, about the 5th degree of N. lat., are many consider- 
able rivers navigable for European vessels, several of them connected 
with each other, and diverging into numerous streams, which descend from 
the range of mountains separating the N.W. coast from the Pontianah 
River. These mountains are about 3000 feet high : the ground below 
is undulating, the aspect of the country generally low and woody at 
the entrance of the rivers, and in the interior some fine level plains, 
the climate healthy, and comparatively cool. It produces fine tim- 
ber, and many parts are well calculated for the growth of nutmegs, 
coffee, pepper, or any of the more valuable productions of the tropics : 
diamonds, gold, tin, iron, and antimony also abound; and there are 
promising appearances of lead and copper. The Dyaks, or inhabitants 
of the hilly districts, are described as an interesting race, presenting 
many facilities for the amelioration of their condition, but they are 
much oppressed by a more warlike and active people called the Pange- 
rans. A few Malays occupy the coast, and much of the hard labour is 
performed by some Chinese. Mr. Brook thinks that this district offers 
many advantages for a settlement, that the natives might easily be 
trained to habits of order, and that they would readily submit to a bene- 
ficent and protecting government. 

Miscellaneous. 

South Pole. — With the brilliant results of Capt. J. C. Ross's expedition 
to the South Pole the members of this Society and the British public 
generally have been already made acquainted. Nevertheless, it would 
be unpardonable in us, in recapitulating what has been done for geo- 
graphy since our last anniversary meeting, not to recur to the most 
interesting discovery of modern times, namely, that of an Antarctic land, 
part of a large South-polar continent, or of a group of Antarctic islands. 
This land, which has received from Captain Ross the name of Victoria 
Land, was traced by that officer through nine degress of longitude, that 
is from lat. 71° 56' S. to within less than 12 degrees of the South Pole, 
in the long, of 173° 30' E., being about 4 degrees farther south than was 
attained by Weddell in 1823, and 11° 34' farther than Admiral 
D'Urville's farthest in his late exploration. It is of igneous formation, 
and, from the great height of its mountains, must be of large dimen- 
sions. On its summit, Nature has established one of those great vents 
by which the escape of the elastic gases generated in the bowels of 
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the earth is effected. This great active volcano, in S. Iat. 17° 32', 
and E. long. 161°, rises to the height of 12,400 feet, and has been 
named Mount Erebus. I need not, however, dwell upon the details of 
the expedition of the Erebus and Terror, under the command of 
Captain Ross and Commander Crozier : they are, as I have observed, 
already known. And it is for the great additions made by Captain 
Ross, during this expedition, to our knowledge of the physical con- 
firmation of the globe, that the Council of the Society have awarded 
to that distinguished officer one of the medals placed at their disposal 
this year. 

Coral Reefs and Islands. — The geographer is entitled to claim his 
portion of interest in a work which has very recently made its ap- 
pearance from the pen of Mr. Charles Darwin, Naturalist to the ex- 
pedition of the Beagle under Captain Robert Fitzroy : this work, which 
is a monograph of considerable interest to physical geography, is en- 
titled 'On the Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs.' These 
extraordinary phenomena in the construction of the world's surface, 
as abundant in the tropical, as they are rare in the extra-tropical re- 
gions, are divided by Mr. Darwin into " Atoles, or Lagoon Islands," 
"Barrier or Encircling Reefs," and "Fringing or Shore Reefs." 
They sometimes penetrate to very great depths, and present to the 
sounding-line the appearances of precipitous cliffs; consequently, 
from the limited depths to which it is supposed that reef-building 
polypifers can flourish, and from other circumstances, it may be pre- 
sumed that the foundation on which the coral has primarily attached 
has subsided, and that during this downward movement the reefs 
have grown upwards. This conclusion, Mr. Darwin thinks, satis- 
factorily explains the outline and general form of the reefs, as well as 
the peculiarities of their structure. The distribution, likewise, of the 
different kinds of coral reefs, and their position with relation to the areas 
of recent elevation and to the points subject to volcanic eruptions, agree 
with this theory of their origin. Besides a variety of these reef- 
islands, which are particularised in two annexed plates, there is also 
a map embracing the whole extent of the Eastern Seas between the 
western coast of S. America and the eastern coast of Africa, in which 
all the Lagoon Islands, barrier reefs, fringing reefs, and active vol- 
canoes within these limits are carefully noted, and marked with dis- 
tinguishing colours. 

Terrestrial Magnetism. — One principal ingredient towards arriving 
at the desired precision in fixing positions is found in the multiplying 
and comparison of contemporary magnetic observations. This has been 
carried on within the few last years with great activity and correspond- 
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ing success on a great variety of points in different parts of the globe. 
In the British dominions magnetic observations have already been 
established at the public expense at Greenwich, Dublin, Toronto, St. 
Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Van Diemen's Land, Singapore, Scinde, 
Madras ; besides two at Makerstown and Trovandrum, at the expense of 
some private individuals. There are two in the United States, namely 
at Philadelphia and the Harwood University. Besides these are one 
at Brussels, Munich, Gottingen, Berlin and Breslau, Prague and Milan, 
Cadiz, Christiania and Copenhagen, and several in Russia, as at St. 
Petersburg, Kazan, Catherinenburg, Barnaoul in the Government of 
Tobolsk, and at Nertchinsk : others are being established, or are more 
or less in action, at Nicolaeff, at Moscow, Sitka, N.W. coast of America, 
Tiflis, Helsingfors, at Pekin even, at Turin, Geneva, and Cairo. This 
important subject having attracted the attention of the first mathe- 
maticians and natural philosophers of the age, and at their suggestion 
having obtained the liberal support of almost all the governments of 
Europe, there can be no doubt that if the systematic arrrangements for 
reciprocal communications and comparisons be continued for a few 
years longer, a very great accession to our knowledge of the more hid- 
den forces acting upon our globe will be obtained. On this subject I 
would particularly beg leave to notice the tour of inspection lately made 
by Mr. A. T. Kupffer, Director-General of all the observations of the 
Russian Empire: this journey of 15,000 versts, which occupied the 
space of six months, was for the special purpose of organizing the mag- 
netic observations of the empire, according to a new plan adopted by the 
Congress for magnetic purposes lately assembled at'G uttingen. Mr. Kup- 
ffer is at present occupied in drawing up a report of the results of his 
expedition, and we have every reason to hope that his tour of inspection 
will have been productive of further measures on the part of the Russian 
government for the extension and improvement of this very interesting 
branch of physical science. In this report will also be contained Mr. 
Kupffer's observations on the temperature of the soil in many parts of 
the district which he visited. 

Geography of Plants. — We are happy to state, on the authority of 
our learned correspondent Dr. Martius, that the Prince Royal of Ba- 
varia has established a premium for the best memoir on the Geography 
of Plants and Vegetable Statistics of Bavaria, and has also set on foot 
a Geological Survey of the country. 

Sugar-Cane. — The indefatigable Carl Ritter, of Berlin, has recently- 
enriched our library with a copy of his very learned dissertation ' On the 
Geographical Extension of the Sugar-cane (Saccharum officinarum) in the 
Old World, prior to its Transplantation into the New World.' The Me- 
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moir is accompanied with a map, showing the various localities in 
which the plant has been cultivated with more or less success, from 
the eastern shores of China to the Canary Islands; and the author 
furnishes us with many new and interesting details respecting the 
occasion and periods of history when it was successively transferred 
from China and Cochin China, the basin of the Ganges, and the south- 
ern points of the peninsula of India, to the borders of the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea, the basin of the Nile, Palestine, Sicily, Spain, and parts 
of the east and west coasts of Africa. 

Ancient Geography. — Gustaf Kramer, Professor in the Royal French 
College or Gymnasium at Berlin, has sent to us a copy of his Critical 
Commentary on the Greek MSS. of Strabo, the father, as far as we 
know, of descriptive geography. Of these Mr. Kramer enumerates 
seven in the Royal Library at Paris — two of which are on vellum, 
four on paper, and one is described as ' bombycinus,' or on cotton. That 
on vellum, marked 1397, is the most valuable, notwithstanding its 
imperfect state : its age is unknown, though it is first mentioned about the 
middle of the 16th century, when it belonged to the Strozzi. Maria 
de' Medici removed it to Florence, whence it was brought, along with 
another MS. of the same author, to Paris. One on cotton, and three on 
paper, are in the Vatican : four others, on paper, in the Laurentian 
Library, at Florence ; three on paper, one on vellum, and one on cotton 
paper, at Venice ; and two, on paper, in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 
Scarcely any of these contain the whole 1 7 books in a perfect state, and 
the most ancient of them, that on cotton-paper, at Venice, may be of 
the- beginning of the I4th century. All these had been inspected by 
the author. The others he refers to are, one at Eton, one at the Escurial, 
one at Moscow, and a fourth at Madrid. The Professor enters into full 
details to show the comparative value of these MSS., from the various 
states of preservation, the different readings they contain, and the 
lacunaj or interpolations in each. 

Mr. Remgarum is employed upon the sequel of his History of the 
Geographical Maps of the Ancients. 

Baron Walkenaer's ' Relations des Voyages en Afriques depuis 
1400 jusqu'a nos jours,' is announced as in progress. It will be in 
21 volumes, and will form a complete body of authentic information 
on the subject. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries have published their 
third volume of ' Historical Narratives of Icelandic Voyages at Home and 
Abroad.' 

Major North Ludlow Beamish, of Cork, has published the ' Discovery 
of America by the Northmen of the 10th Century, with Notes of the 
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early Settlement of the Irish in the Western Hemisphere, founded upon 
Professor Rafn's " Antiquitates Americana?." 

Davis's Lecture on the Discovery of America by the Northmen, 500 
Years before Columbus, has reached a fifth edition. 

The second volume of the 'Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela' 
has appeared, aud Mr. Asher, the translator and editor, has liberally 
placed 10 copies of it at the disposition of the Council of the Society, 
to be distributed to such travellers as are best qualified to appreciate 
and to use it. 

Ethnology. — Dr. Pritchard has brought out the 3rd volume of his 
highly interesting and very important work on the Physical History of 
Mankind — a subject which is intimately connected with geography; and 
the Ethnological Society of Paris have published the first volume of their 
Memoires, in which will be found a most elaborate paper, by M. Gustave 
D'Eichthal, on the ' History and Origin of the Foulahs or Fellahs. 5 

Dr. Gustaf Kombst has published in Edinburgh an Ethnographic 
Map of Europe, in which the various races and their admixture are 
pointed out by colours. 

A learned pamphlet on the Himyaritic writing and language has 
lately been published by Dr. Gesenius, of Munich. 

At Milan a small ethnographical work has been put forth last year, 
by a learned Tuscan lady, Da, Amalia Nizzoli, entitled ' Memoria smT 
Egitto.' 

Geographical Instruction. — The study of Geography is advancing in 
Frankfort. At the Geographical Society of that town, a series of well- 
attended lectures have been given by Dr. Kriegk on the Geography of 
Africa and the Barbary States, China, Egypt, Arabia, &c. The number 
of members of that Society is also increasing, as well as their collection 
of Books and Maps. They are in hopes of obtaining a large room in the 
new Museum of Natural History, towards the expenses of which Dr. 
Riippel with his usual liberality has contributed 8000 florins. A Mag- 
netic and Astronomical Observatory is also about to be erected in this city. 

In Paris Mr. J. D. Guigniaut, Professor of Geography, and the suc- 
cessor of M. Barbie 1 du Bocage, continues his lectures. 

Mr. M'Culloch's Geographical and Topographical Dictionaries are 
nearly completed. 

The Topographical, Statistical, and Historical Gazetteer of Scotland, 
by Mr. Fullerton, of Glasgow, and the Parliamentary Gazetteer, are in 
progress. 

At Naples, M. Raffaele Mastriani continues his corrected and much 
increased edition of his Geographical Dictionary of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. 
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The Geographical Dictionary of Tuscany, by D. Emanuel Rapetti, is 
still going on ; Parts 39 — 31 of Vol. IV. have now been issued. 

At Turin, Professor Casalis's Geographical Dictionary of the Sardi- 
nian States has reached the 34th part ; and, at the same Place, an 
abridged Geographical Dictionary of the whole World, by J. B. Coster, 
in two thick octavo volumes, is in the course of publication. 

Mr. Hughes is also preparing for publication an Atlas of Construc- 
tive Geography ; the chief object of the author is to accustom the learners 
to the forms of continents, and the latitudes and longitudes of all the prin- 
cipal capes, bays, mouths of rivers, ports, &c. 

An Atlas Elementaire Geographique et Historique, by Professor Paul 
Chaix, of Geneva, one of our corresponding members, has been con- 
structed to accompany his Elementary Geography, which is adopted in 
the colleges of Switzerland, and in some of those of France. 

Mapping. — The science of mapping is much indebted to M. Lacarde, 
a young mathematician of France, for a very simple and easy method of 
finding the radius of any given arc, and for describing an arc whose 
radius is known. 

M. Chartier, of the Map Department of the French War-Office, has 
published a Geodesical Manual, containing the most improved methods 
of surveying and mapping a country. 

Anaglyptography. — The Anaglyptographic mode of engraving maps 
has not received much extension, and this is easily accounted for. 
Before a plate can be engraved by this mechanical process, it is essential 
to have a perfect model of the country. This is both difficult and ex- 
pensive, and is probably the reason that the process has not yet come 
into more general use ; but it is capable of great improvements, and it is 
already a beautiful instance of the combination of different processes in 
the production of works of art. 

Electrotyping. — The art of multiplying maps by means of electro- 
type plates is making considerable progress in Germany. la Saxony 
it has been attended with great success, and its practical application is 
likely to lead to the extension of geographical, or at least topographical 
knowledge : the Minister of War at Dresden has already in consequence 
of it lowered the charge of the National Atlas to one-third of its original 
price. This is the more gratifying, as it is quite impossible, when 
done with care, for the most experienced eye to perceive the slightest 
difference between an impression from the original engraved plate and 
one from the electrotype plate. 

Lithography. — Great progress has been made in the typography of 
maps in Vienna. Lithographic maps and charts are there brought to great 
perfection ; as also in Bavaria, and generally throughout the Continent. 
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Model Mapping. — The plan of representing countries in relief is gain- 
ing ground, particularly in Germany. Mr. K. W. Kummer, of Berlin, 
lias published globes in relief, both terrestrial and celestial; also 
topographical, chorographical, and geographical maps, planetariums, 
&c. M. Bauerkeller also continues at Paris to produce relief maps and 
plans of cities : of the latter class I may mention a new edition of the 
Plan of London : this is in hand, and will show, with the last census, 
all the present improvements of our metropolis. 

In Switzerland a large and most beautiful relief map of the country 
has been in progress for these six years : it is the work of Mr. Sene, of 
Geneva ; and on a very large scale, will contain the Alps between M. 
Velan (Eastward), Cramont (S.-Eastward), Col de Bonhomme (South- 
ward), Buet (N.W.), and Martigny (N.). It will be finished next year, 
when we are promised a detailed account of it. In our own country Mr. 
Bielfield has produced a papier-mache relief of the Pyrenees, and some 
others; and more recently Mr. Bailey Denton has applied himself with 
success to the construction of model maps. 

We learn also from Frankfort, that Mr. Ravenstein is about to pub- 
lish a relief map of Germany, including Austria and Prussia (par- 
ticularly for the use of schools : it will be 12 feet by 10). Scale 1 : 300,000. 
A copy of it is to be exhibited in every considerable town in Germany. 

I have dwelt with some detail on these mechanical applications of 
improvements in art and science to the extension of geographical know- 
ledge, from an anxiety to lose no opportunity of making more generally 
known whatever may contribute to render our pursuits popular, and to 
increase their utility ; but in doing so, Gentlemen, I fear that I have 
detained you too long : I have but a single word to add. The study of 
geography is the most natural, as it is the most useful, of all human 
pursuits. The moment we step beyond our own threshold, we are 
entering on a world comparatively unknown to us, and this is the case 
as we go on. New scenes are continually unfolding themselves before 
us, historical, poetical, practical ; but we see nothing, we understand 
nothing, we invent nothing, we seek for, and we find nothing, unless we 
comprehend in our mind's eye a locus in quo, a locus ad quern, a locus 
& quo. Where we are, whither we are going, whence we come, all enter 
into our daily actions, and are all geographical questions. The first 
books we read, Homer for instance, Livy, the Bible, are all based on 
geographical and topographical identifications : hence we begin, and to 
these we must return. I have observed before, that, though geography 
may be devoid of the charms of other systematic sciences, though it 
does not lend itself to brilliant theories, though it scarcely admits of 
the most innocent speculations, though it treats merely of dry matters 
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of fact, yet has geography other, and perhaps superior, claims upon 
your regard. It looks alone to truth as its object ; and not to a fleeting, 
abstract, ideal truth, but one which is at once intelligible, solid, and im- 
perishable, the absolute and relative positions of definite and fixed places : 
these once agreed upon, no further doubt or discussion are required : 
the object is gained, you have got what you were in search of, and you 
instantly set out in pursuit of other game, equally tangible, and as 
accessible, as that from which you start. Of the extent of our science 
there cannot be two opinions. It embraces the whole globe on and 
in which we live and have our being ; all the interests, all the occu- 
pations of men, are, more or less, dependent upon it. It is the main- 
spring of all the operations of war, and of all the negotiations of a 
state of peace j and in proportion as any one nation is the foremost to 
extend her acquaintance with the physical conformation of the earth, 
and the water which surrounds it, will ever be the opportunities she 
will possess, and the responsibility she will incur, for extending her 
commerce, for enlarging her powers of civilizing the yet benighted 
portions of the globe, and for bearing her part in forwarding and direct- 
ing the destinies of mankind. 
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